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THE POET—IS HE BORN, NOT MADE ?* 
BY ROBERT FLETCHER, M. D. 


Thomas Fuller, in his terse English, said: ‘‘ He must be well 
mounted who is for leaping the hedges of custom.’’ There is per- 
haps no custom more deeply rooted in general confidence than the 
belief in apothegms. You make some statement which seems a 
little bold—which questions some received tenet—‘‘ Oh,’’ says one, 
‘*but you know what the proverb says!’’ and, quoting it, seems to 
think the matter settled as certainly as if the reply came from the 
Delphian oracle of old. We should not now give any heed to the 
hysterical utterances of the priestess of Delphos. Let us inquire a 
little into the truth of a saying which has been placidly quoted 
through many ages, and to which our assent is so frequently de- 
manded. 

The saying in question, Poeta nascitur, non fit, the poet is born, 
not made, is attributed to one Florus—not the historian—but a 
writer of whom little is known, except that a few epigrams and frag- 
ments ascribed to him have been preserved. One of these epigrams, 
also relating to the poet, is this: 

“Consules fiunt quotannis, et proconsules ; 
Solus poeta non quotannis nascitur.” 


Ben Jonson has introduced this in his play of ‘‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’’ where Justice Clement, speaking of the poet, says: 


“‘They are not born every year, asanalderman. ‘There goes more to 
the making of a good poet than a sheriff.’’ 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, December 
6, 1892. 
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There is another version of this epigram which has been rather 
cleverly paraphrased by Taylor, the water poet: 


“When Heaven intends to do some mighty thing, 
He makes a poet—or at least a king.’’ 


At the outset it must be understood that it is the second part of 
this adage that I assert to be untrue. No doubt the poet must be 
born a poet; the divine cestrum must be his as a birthright. You 
cannot by any known process of training or teaching make a poet 
ofa man without this birthright; but it is equally true that the higher 
the teaching bestowed upon him, the broader the field of operation 
opened to him, the greater becomes the poet in proportion; and not 
only that, but it may be asserted that without such training, be it 
greater or less, the divine gift mostly comes to nought. What that 
training is, or should be, shall be presently considered. 

Sir Philip Sydney, in his Apologie for Poetry, quotes the proverb 
in another shape: ‘‘A poet no industry can make if his own genius 
be not carried into it, and, therefore, it is an old proverb, ‘Ora/or 
fit ; poeta nascitur.’’’ But he does not fail to protest against the 
implied meaning that genius is all that is needed to make the poet, 
for he continues: ‘‘ Yet confess I always that as the fertilest ground 
must be manured, so must the highest flying wit have a Deedalus to 
guide him. That Dzedalus, they say, both in this and in other, hath 
three wings to bear itself up into the air of due commendation ; 
that is, art, imitation, and exercise.’’ 

The ‘‘ spontaneous theory,’’ as it may be termed, is not only of 
great antiquity, but it is continually reasserted in our own day. In 
a recent article in one of the English reviews, it was stated that 
Coleridge had stamped this doctrine with his high authority, and 
the following passage was quoted in proof: 


““«The man that hath not music in his soul’ can indeed never be a 
genuine poet. Imagery .. . , affecting incidents, just thoughts, 
interesting personal or domestic feelings, and with these the art of their 
combination or intertexture in the form of a poem, may all by incessant 
effort be acquired as a trade by a man of talents and much reading, who 
has mistaken an intense desire of poetic reputation for a natural poetic 
genius, the love of the arbitrary end for a possession of the peculiar 
means; but the sense of musical delight, with the power of producing it, 
is a gift of imagination ; and this, together with the power of reducing 
magnitude into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by 
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some one predominant thought or feeling, may be cultivated and im- 
proved, but can never be learnt. It is thus that ‘Poela nascitur, non 


fit! 


But surely the critic did not see that all that could be inferred 
from Coleridge’s words was that the divine gift of poetic imagina- 
tion came by birthright and not by acquisition. In another lecture, 
Coleridge, with indignation, rejects the often-repeated statement 
that Shakespeare wrote from inspiration only: 


‘What, then, shall we say? Even this, that Shakspere, no mere 
child of nature; no automaton of genius; no passive vehicle of inspira- 
tion possessed by the spirit, not possessing it; first studied patiently, 
meditated deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual 
and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and at length gave 
birth to that stupendous power by which he stands alone, with no equal 
or second in his own class; to that power which seated him on one of 
the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton as 
his compeer, not rival.” t 


Similar views are expressed by Schlegel : 


‘©To me he appears a profound artist, and not a blind and wildly luxu- 
riant genius. I consider, generally speaking, all that has been said on 
the subject a mere fable, a blind and extravagant error. In other arts the 
assertion refutes itself, for in them acquired knowledge is an indispens- 
able condition of clever execution ; but even in such poets as are usually 
given out as careless pupils of nature, devoid of art or school discipline, 
I have always found, on a nearer consideration of the works of real ex- 
cellence they may have produced, even a high cultivation of the mental 
powers, practice in art, and views both worthy in themselves and ma- 
turely considered.” 


I must dissent from the judgment which makes Milton the com- 
peer of Shakespeare. His wonderful epic poems are full of majestic 
verse, and the sweetness, and even tenderness, of his sonnets and 
shorter pieces is unexcelled, but in power of imagination and of 
displaying the workings of human passion, neither Milton nor any 
other poet of any age or nation can, it is thought, be regarded as 
the equal of Shakespeare. 

Before the question can be properly debated, it is essential to 
have some clear understanding of what qualities go to the making 
of a true poet. Let us see what some of them have said as to this. 


* Coleridge’s works : Lectures on Shakespeare, Lond., 1890, pp. 492-495. 
Lbid., p. 500. 
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One of the most essential of these qualities is imagination, or, as 
Ben Jonson terms it, in a spirited eulogium on poetry, ‘‘ sacred in- 
vention.’’ ‘The passage is well worth your hearing, the more so as 
it does not appear in the ordinary editions of his works, which are 
copied from the folio, but is to be found in the quarto edition of 
the play which first gave him fame, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor: ”’ 


“Indeed, if you will look on poesy 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patched up in remnants and old worn-out rags, 
Half-starved for want of her peculiar food, 
Sacred invention, then I must confirm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit ; 
But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 
Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy, and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought.” 


Bacon, elaborating a similar thought in Aristotle, said : 


“The use of this feigned history (as he calls poetry) hath been to give 
some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein 
the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion inferior 
to the soul; by reason whereof there is, agreeably to the spirit of man, 
a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute 
variety than can be found in the nature of things. Therefore, because 
the acts or events of true history have not that magnitude which satis- 
fieth the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more . 
heroical. Because true history propoundeth the successes and issues of 
actions, not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy 
feigns them more just in retribution and more according to revealed 
providence. . . . And therefore poesy was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind 
by submitting the show of things to the desires of the mind, whereas ~ 
reasou doth buckle and bow low the mind into the nature of things.” 


The quality first enumerated by Sydney, namely, art, includes 
imagination and idealism. Every poet of the first rank has ideal- 
ized not only his characters, but all the phenomena of nature. An 
ideal perfection which their own minds had conceived enabled the 
Greek sculptors to excel nature. To the reproach of a fanatic 
writer that this was an impious thought, Sir Philip Sydney replied 
that it redounded to the honor of the Heavenly Maker that he should 
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create man with such power of creating. ‘‘ Nature,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as divers poets 
have done; neither with pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smell- 
ing flowers, nor whatsoever also may make the too-much-loved 
earth more lovely. Her world is brazen, the poets only deliver a 
golden.” 

Proclus saw clearly the fallacy of the imitative theory of art: 


‘‘He who takes for his model the forms which nature produces, and 
keeps to a literal imitation of these, can never reach what is perfectly 
beautiful. Nature is full of disproportion, and falls short of the true 
standard of beauty.” 


Another quality of the poet named by Sydney is imitation—not 
plagiarism ; but let us hear Ben Jonson’s definition of it: 


“The third requisition in our poet, or maker, is imitation, to be able 
to convert the substance or riches of another poetto his ownuse. . . 
Not as a creature that swallows what it takes in crude, raw, or indigested, 
but that feeds with an appetite, and hath a stomach to concoct, divide, 
and turn all into nourishment. Not toimitate servilely . . . butto 
draw forth out of the best and choicest flowers, with the bee, and turn 
all into honey, work it into one relish and savor.’’ 


Emerson, more boldly still, asserts the right to use other men’s 
thoughts : 


“Thought is the property of him who can entertain it, and of him who 
can adequately place it. A certain awkwardness marks the use of bor- 
rowed thoughts, but as soon as we have learned what to do with them, 
they become our own.’’ Elsewhere he says that the greatest genius is 
the most indebted man. 


There must be a limit to this use of other men’s thoughts. It 
has been wittily said that while we may imitate a man’s garb, we 
must not borrow his clothes. We need not, perhaps, inquire where 
the idea came from, but what use is made of it, or we may be led at 
last to accuse a writer of plagiarizing from the dictionary. 

Wordsworth’s fine line: 


‘‘ Wisdom married to immortal verse,” 


_embodies the loftiest conception of the poet’s work. But is this 
wisdom spontaneous or acquired? Surely the latter. It is the re- 
sult of learning, observation, and thought, and to these will neces- 
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sarily be joined the love of the true and the beautiful, or, in the 
words of the most impassioned of women poets: 


““What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure, 
All of praise that hath admonisht, 
All of virtue, shall endure ; 
These are themes for poets’ uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses. 
O, brave poets, keep back nothing, 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole; 
Look up Godward ; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul ; 
Hold, in high poetic duty, 
Truest truth the fairest beauty !’’ * 


Let us listen to Wordsworth’s definition of poetry : 


‘The poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by a greater prompt- 
ness to think and feel without immediate external excitement, and a 
greater power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as are produced 
in him in that manner. But these passions and thoughts and feelings 
are the general passions and thoughts and feelings of men. And with 
what are they connected? Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments and 
animal sensations, and with the causes which excite these; with the 
operations of the elements and the appearances of the visible universe ; 
with storm and sunshine, with the revolutions of the seasons, with cold 
and heat, with loss of friends and kindred, with injuries and resentments, 
gratitude and hope, with fear and sorrow. ‘These, and the like, are the 
sensations and objects which the poet describes, as they are the creations 
of other men, and the objects which interest them. The poet thinks and 
feels in the spirit of human passions, for all good poetry is the sponta- 
neous overflow of powerful feelings ; and though this be true, poems to 
which any value can be attached were never produced on any variety of 
subjects but by a man who, being possessed of more than usual organic 
sensibility, had also thought long and deeply.’’ 


Hear now what our own great thinker, Emerson, has to say: 


‘‘Poetry is the perpetual endeayor to express the spirit of the thing, 
to pass the brute body, and search the life and reason which causes it to 
exist ; to see that the object is always flowing away, whilst the spirit or 
necessity which causes it subsists. Its essential mark is that it betrays in 
every word instant activity of mind, shown in new uses of every fact and 
image, and proportionately quickens the perception to relations. All its 


*E. B. Browning: The dead Pan. 
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words are poems. It is a presence of mind that gives a miraculous com- 
mand of all means of uttering a thought or feeling at the moment. The 
poet squanders on the hour an amount of life that would more than fur- 
nish the seventy years of the man that stands next him.”’ 


If it be true that poetry is the most philosophic of writings, deal- 
ing, as it does, with the general and not the particular, the highest 
poetry alone can merit the description. Shakespeare was not a 
scholar in the conventional sense, yet, not to speak of his genius, 
how full are his writings of knowledge, acquired by much reading, 
by wonderful insight into the minds of men and the springs of 
action, and by philosophy, the fruit of deep thought. His acquired 
knowledge, independent of his art, is so extensive that ingenious 
essays have been written to show that he must have been trained to 
the law, to medicine, to divinity; and separate books have been 
written upon his knowledge of birds, of animals, of flowers, and of 
folklore; and one surprising critic has gone beyond all, and de- 
clared that Shakespeare was a great statesman, a lord chancellor in 
fact, who was fined and imprisoned for accepting bribes. 

And how thoroughly he possessed another of the lofty qualities of 
the true poet, impersonality. He creates his Portia, the model of 
virtuous loveliness, and his Cleopatra, the type of sensuousness, but 
he points out neither the merits of the one nor the vices of the 
other. He himself is never introduced ; he has no didactic teach- 
ings, but the foreshadowed result is worked out. A critic com- 
menting on this absolute impersonality of Shakespeare, and refer- 
ring to the last scene of Anthony and Cleopatra, ends with this 
striking passage : 


“He leaves the catastrophe to show us the inevitable end; the splendor 
of the feast is dimmed by no word of warning, the dancers whirl gaily 
by, the air is filled with the strains of music and the perfume of roses, 
but we see a handwriting on the wall, mysterious words in letters of 
flame, whereof the meaning is, ‘God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it ; thou art weighed in the balances and art found wanting ; thy 
kingdom is divided and given unto thine enemies !’’’ * 


The opinion expressed of Shakespeare’s wonderful genius by his 
friend and fellow-writer, Ben Jonson, in his introductory verses in 
the first folio edition of the former’s works, is well known and has 


* Dowden. 
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often been qnoted, but one part of it is especially applicable to the 
present question : 


“Yet must I not give nature all; thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat,— 
Such as thine are,—-and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil ; turn the same, 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn,— 
For a good poet ’s made as well as born.” 


But the very loftiness of Shakespeare’s fame has unwittingly led 
to injustice to his contemporaries and successors. ‘‘ Brave men 
lived before Agamemnon,’’ and the great writers who preceded, 
were coeval with, and foilowed Shakespeare, who filled 


‘‘The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still,” 


have been comparatively neglected in the almost idolatrous worship 
of the man who was supreme over all. The young student of litera- 
ture should be warned not to study the great poets too exclusively, 
lest it tend to incapacitate the judgment. There is a rich harvest- 
field in the works of the minor poets, if the reaper be diligent and 
capable of selecting. 

Another quality of the poet is his universality. The men of ac- 
tion, the politicians, take but one view, see but one side of a thing, 
and they are fearfully in earnest in their beliefs, but the man of 
philosophic mind weighs both or all sides of a question and gives 
each its due. Compare Scott with Warren. How true to nature 
are all the men and women in the novels of the first, and how the 
coarse prejudices of the politician disfigure the otherwise powerful 
works of the latter. He was such a bitter tory that in his ablest 
novel, Zen Thousand a Year, not only are all the radicals villains 
or vulgar knaves, but they have all, without exception, low and 
degrading names. : 

The poet must be, in a large sense, a man of science. He must 
learn at least to accurately observe. He may not analyze the blos- 
som nor dissect the bird, but he must know what flowers bloom 
and what songs of birds are to be heard as the seasons change. He 
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must note physical phenomena and describe their sequence with the 
precision of a trained observer. Could the most skilled of scien- 
tific observers describe the coming on of a tempest as seen from a 
mountain peak more truly than the poet has done? 


“As one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O’er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night 
Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore, 
And suck the blinding splendor from the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake, and tarn by tarn, 
Expunge the world.’’ * 


Sir Philip Sydney insisted strongly that verse is not a necessary 
part of poetry: 


‘*Sith there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name of 
poets. . . . It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet, no 
more than a long gown maketh an advocate; who though he pleaded in 
armor should be an advocate and no soldier.’’ 


He instances Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand and 
Nathan’s parable, as poetry without rhyme or meter. 


“When David,’ he continues, ‘“‘ had so grievously sinned, and Nathan, 
the prophet, was sent to do the office of a friend in laying his shame 
before his eyes, how did he it? By telling of a man whose beloved lamb 
was ungratefully taken from his bosom; the application most divinely 
true, but the discourse itself feigned.’’ ~ 


Emerson insists that cheerfulness is an essential part of a poet’s 
composition : 

‘*One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. I mean his cheer- 
fulness, without which no man can be a poet, for beauty is his aim. He 
loves virtue, not for its obligation, but for its grace; he delights in the 
world, in men, in women, for the lovely light that sparkles from them. 
Beauty, the spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds over the universe.” 


Wordsworth, too, ends a spirited passage describing the subjects 
of which the poet must write with this characteristic and strong 
line: 

“Of joy in widest commonalty spread.” 


The poet must discover what form of meter will best enable him 


* Tennyson. 
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to clothe his thoughts. He will probably make many experiments 
before he satisfies himself, and may retain, as many poets have done, 
the art of using several forms of meter. In Tennyson’s first volume 
of poems, that is, the first exclusively his own, there are over twenty 
different forms of meter. He will not content himself with merely 
trying established meters, but may also invent original forms of his 
own, 

A by no means unimportant part of the poet’s work is the ‘ polish- 
ing his lines.’”’ He must expunge mean, trivial words, and get rid 
of alliteration. 


‘*Gently make haste, of labor not afraid ; 
A hundred times consider what you ’ve said ; 
Polish, repolish, every color lay, 
And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” * 


Lowell, in a posthumous essay, says : 


“It may be asked if these minutiz are consistent with anything like 
that ecstacy of mind from which the highest poetry is supposed to spring, 
and which it is its function to reproduce in the mind of the reader. But 
whoever would write well must /eavn to write. Shelley was almost as 
great a corrector of his own verses as Pope. Even in Shakespeare we 
can trace the steps and even the models by which he arrived at that 
fatality of phrase which seems like immediate inspiration. One, at least, 
of the objects of writing is, or was, to be read, and, other things being 
equal, the best writers are those who make themselves most easily read- 
able.” 


Poets sometimes resort to artifices. Boileau communicated to 
Racine that notable receipt of making the second line of a couplet 
before the first. 

But, above all, the poet must study the great central figure of this 
world—man. Descriptive poetry which delineates natural scenery 
soon becomes wearisome, but one never tires of the exhibition, if 
by a master hand, of the workings of the human mind. 

‘‘Othello,’’ says a great writer, “‘is perhaps the greatest work in the 
world. From what does it derive its power? From the clouds? From 


the ocean? From the mountains? Or from love strong as death, and 
jealousy cruel as the grave?” 


Having thus cited the views of some masters of the art, is it not 
obvious that they are alike in demanding for the poet that he shall 


* Dryden: Art of Poetry. 
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receive fit training? That he is to be made a poet as well as to be 
born one? Much has been written about the spontaneous in poetry ; 
that the poet should burst into song as naturally as the flowers bloom 
and the birds sing. As in most arguments by analogy, there is a 
fallacy in the premise, for the wild flower bears no comparison with 
the cultivated variety. The dog-rose grows spontaneously every- 
where, but the roses which make our senses ache with their gorgeous 
colors and voluptuous odors are the product of cultivation. ‘There 
is spontaneity in the songs of the birds, but every bird-lover can 
tell you that training and imitation of older singers are essential to 
make a good song-bird. Perhaps if we divested the song of its 
accompaniments, the beautiful plumage of the bird, its arch, dainty 
ways, the romantic woodland or the forest tree, we should judge 
better of the real beauty of the song. There is a legend of a con- 
test between a bird and a lute, wherein the superiority of the human- 
made instrument is touchingly related. It is in a play by John Ford, 
one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Two friends, Menaphon and 
Amethus, meet, the former accompanied by a beautiful youth : 


‘““MENAPHON. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came; and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
AMETHUS. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 
MEN. I shall soon resolve ye. 
A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 
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AMET. And so doI; good, on! 

MEN. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to; for a voice and for a sound, 
Amethus, ‘tis much easier to believe 

That such they were than hope to hear again. 

AMET. How did the rivals part? 

MEN. You term them rightly, 
For they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony. 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice ; 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full center of delight. 

AMET. Now for the bird. 

MEN. The bird, ordained to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds ; which when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute, 
And brake her heart.”’ 


But, leaving the analogy, does not the history of all poets tell 
us how they first ‘‘lisped in numbers?’’ Do we ever read the 
‘*juvenile poems’’ which form part of the collected works of the 
master, except from curiosity? Regard the progress of the greatest 
English poet of the century. Tennyson never saw fit to republish 
his volume of early poems, and no publisher has, I believe, ventured 
to print them in despite of his understood wishes. The volume in 


question, ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’’ as it was modestly called, 


appeared in 1827. The publisher gave ten pounds for this col- 
lection of poems, a price which was thought to be, and was, a liberal 
one. At the present time that price is gladly paid for a single copy 
of the volume, so scarce has it become. 
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The first volume of poems exclusively his own was published in 
1833, and the revision which his better-educated taste had taught 
him was well seen in the next volume, which appeared in 1842. 
Upon the appearance of the former volume, a merciless criticism 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, understood to have been written 
by the editor, Lockhart. It was, from some points of view, unfair, 
but it showed with relentless vigor all the weak points of the poet’s 
work. After a silence of ten years, a new volume was brought out, 
which instantly placed Tennyson in the very foremost rank of Eng- 
lish poets. It is a curious fact that the pieces which Lockhart had 
so severely criticised in the volume of 1833 were either entirely 
omitted in the next collection or were most carefully purged of their 
defects. A recent critic, Mr. Van Dyke, has given an illustration 
of the latter in the contrast between an original passage in the 
Miller’s Daughter ’’ and the revised form in which it appeared in 
the volume of 1842. 

A lover, gazing idly at the widening circles produced by some- 
thing plunging in a pool, suddenly sees in them a beloved face and 
form : 


‘Remember you that pleasant day 
When, after roving in the woods 
(Twas April then), I came and lay 
Beneath the gummy chestnut-buds 
That glistened in the April blue? 
Upon the slope so smooth and cool 
I lay and never thought of you, 
But angled in the deep mill-pool. 


A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream. With idle care 
Downlooking through the sedges rank 
I saw your troubled image there. 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 
It wandered like a floating light, 
A full fair form, a warm white neck, 
And two white arms—how rosy white!” 


These verses were true to nature—quite spontaneous in their free- 
dom—but the inexorable critic had pointed out the curious mixture 

- of metaphor and description—the gummy chestnut-buds, and the 
water-rat, and the rest, and, not too self-contained, but bent upon 
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mastery, the born poet, who was being made, printed the lines in 
this form in his next volume : 


“©O, Alice, what an hour was that, 

When, after roving in the woods 

(’Twas April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening in the breezy blue; 
How on the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast me down, nor thought of you, 
But angled in the icy pool. 


Then leapt atrout. In lazy mood 

I watch’d the little circlets die; 
They passed into the level flood, 

And there a vision caught my eye; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck.”’ 


Ruskin, commenting on some lines of Tennyson in the Lady of 
Shalott— 
“In the stormy east wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods are waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining, 
Over tower’d Camelot,” 


says that this is a ‘‘a pathetic fallacy,’’ for clouds do not weep nor 
rivers complain. Could matter-of-fact realism further go? It does 
not need the divine spirit of the poet, the capacity to express great 
thoughts, to enable one to hear whispers in the trees, melody or 
complainings in the flowing water, and the voices of the gods in 
the thunder. Who does not feel that heaven wept for doomed man 
in that fine passage in Christ’s Victory, when the just anger of God 
is about to be launched against the world, given over to wickedness? 


‘“‘And the Almighty’s self, as he would tear 
The Earth and her firm basis quite in sunder, 
Flamed all in just revenge and mighty thunder ; 
Heaven stole itself from Earth by clouds that moistened under.” 


It is a common error in criticism to speak of the arts of poetry, 
music, and painting as if they were all parts of one system of imagi- 
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native thought, with the addition of varying technique, as of color 
in painting, sound in music, and rhythm in poetry; but it must be 
remembered— 


‘That the sensuous material of each art brings with it a special phase 
or quality of beauty, untranslatable into the form of any other—an order 
of expression distinct in kind.” * 


The distinction of these sister arts does not affect the question of 
cultivation in each. 


‘We want design,’ says Emerson, ‘‘and do not forgive the bards if 
they have only the art of enameling. We waut an architect, and they 
bring us an upholsterer.”’ 


It isa melancholy piece of work to look through such a collection 
as, say, Chalmer’s British Poets, and then to ask yourself how many 
of these men pronounced to be poets have been really among the 
immortals? Take out perhaps a dozen or twenty names, and you 
can safely wager that the rest will never have been heard of by 
ordinarily well-read persons. In the time of James I, one of the 
most popular of poets was Joshua Sylvester, and he was chiefly 
famous for his translation of the Divine Weekes of Du Bartas. 
Who ever quotes a line from the latter! And yet it has been said 


that no poet, except Voltaire, ever enjoyed such celebrity. And 
our own age is perniciously fertile in men and women with a ‘‘ knack 
of rhyming.’’ If a great man dies, or a child is born, or a sunset 
is unusually red, out comes the ready sonnet or lyrical effusion, to 
which you listen decorously, but are tempted to repeat Christopher 
Sly’s words : 


‘Tis a very excellent piece of work: would ’twere done!’? 


Macaulay tells us that Warren Hastings, when he had retired to a 
country life after his stormy public career had closed, was accus- 
tomed to read every morning at the breakfast table a sonnet or 
poem which he had written since rising. Such cruelty would seem 
to justify the charges made by Sheridan in his brilliant Begum 
speech. 

“The art of versifying,” says Southey, ‘‘is a distinct talent, and a 


metrical ear has no more necessary connection with the intellect than a 
musical ear.” 


* Pater: Renaissance, p. 135. 
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The versifiers are indeed the spontaneous poets ; they carol away 
like the birds on the trees, without invitation or encouragement, 
and even in spite of warnings to desist. Carlyle said that in the 
golden age to come publishers and the public will pay authors for 
what they do not write. 

Another characteristic of the poet is the honest love for, and belief 
in, the reality of his creations. They are living men and women 
to him, for they embody his wisdom and experience. They are 
better or worse than the average human being, but only to the ex- 
tent of emphasizing the type. The poet is too true to his art to 
make moral monsters of his heroes. They are human, they sin, 
they repent, but how carefully the motives of their actions are de- 
veloped. They are so real to him that he asks your charity for 
their shortcomings. Marmion had destroyed his rival by means of 
a forged letter, but after his own death on Flodden field, how art- 
fully the poet makes the reader a supposed offender like the hero in 
order to bring in the tender verdict at the end: 

“Tf ever, in temptation strong, 
Thou left’st the right path for the wrong ; 
If every devious step thus trod 
Still led thee further from the road, 
Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marmion’s lowly tomb ; 
But say, ‘He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England’s right.’ ” 


Shakespeare brought his master creation, Othello, to a tragic 
death through his vehement passions aud childlike credulity; but 
see how he cares for him at the supreme moment—how touching 
his defense of him in Othello’s last words : 


Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well ; 
One not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme.” 


What a surprising fullness of meaning there is in that word 
‘‘wrought.’’ How it brings before us the whole panorama of subtle 
devices to which he has fallen a victim. 

If his creatures seem real to the poet, how natural it is that he 
should inspire the same conviction of reality in the minds of his 
readers, and to achieve this he must have the power to detach his 
characters from his own thoughts; they must become objective. 
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How real are the heroes of the Iliad! Achilles eating his heart out 
in indignation in his tent; Hector forcing his way to the Grecian 
ships through a lane of carnage—how plainly we see him entering 
the archway with a spear in each hand, shaking the nodding terrors 
of his plume: 


‘‘He moves a god, resistless in his course.” 


The very gods and goddesses, equally the creation of the poet, 
how real they are: 


“The old gods, that bright and jocund train,”’ 


as Goethe termed them, how natural it was that they should take 
sides in the ten years’ fighting around Troy, and even enjoy an 
occasional share in it. When Athene puts on her immortal armor 
and, taking her mighty father’s spear and shield, drives the ‘‘ strong 
god of war’’ wounded and howling from the field, we care nothing 
for the allegory. It is needless to tell us that Athene personifies 
wisdom, and Ares brute force. We know that the fight took place, 
and are glad that the insolent bully received the merited punishment. 

This wonderful power of inspiring a sense of reality is equally 
shared by the romancer, who is, at his best, a prose poet. Coleridge 
said that the best poet must write the best prose; and it is not only 
the great masters of fiction who possess this power. Even so formal 
a writer as Richardson could inspire this feeling. It is told that a 
village blacksmith who happened to obtain a copy of ‘‘ Pamela, or 
Virtue Rewarded,’’ read it aloud every evening, while seated on 
the anvil in front of his shop, to the assembled villagers. Their 
patience was equal to the prolixity of the author, and they followed 
the heroine through her various adventures and perils with growing 
interest ; so that when the lovers were at last united, a shout of joy 
arose from the rustic audience, and procuring the keys of the church, 
they rang peal after peal upon the bells, just as they would have 
done if the lord of the manor had brought home his bride. 

James Russell Lowell relates that he one day met Thackeray with 
such evident traces of grief and even suffering upon his face that 
Lowell looked at him with alarm and sympathy. Thackeray, in 
response to the mute inquiry, said in a tremulous voice: ‘I have 
just killed Colonel Newcomb.’’ One can understand the emotion 
of the great-hearted author after writing that unequaled and pathetic 
scene. 
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The reader of poetry, too, must perhaps be born with the critical 


facalty : 
‘Both must alike from heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write.”’ 


But cultivation is as necessary for the one as for the other. 


“An accurate taste in poetry,’’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘and in all 
the other arts, is an acquired talent, which can only be produced by 
thought and a long-continued intercourse with the best models of com- 
position.” 


Who of us has not looked back with wondering pity at some of 
the favorite poems of our early days? Emerson sums it up: 


‘‘ What we once admired as poetry has since come to be a sound of tin 
pans; and many of our later books we have outgrown.” 


There is another part of a poet’s work to which, however, he is 
not necessarily called, which demands especial scholarship in addi- 
tion to poetic art, namely, translating. It is not enough that he 
should thoroughly understand the language of his author—it is not 
enough to be a master of his own tongue—though both of these are 
pre-essential, but he must thoroughly comprehend the spirit and 
age of the original and be in some sort the poet he is to translate. 
How many generations of men who could not read a line of Homer 
have enjoyed Pope’s translation? True, it is full of errors and faults 
of carelessness, but it is so melodious and the spirit of the age is so 
well sustained in it that we can say with Christopher North, ‘If 
it be not Homer we must be thankful for another Iliad.”’ 

Upon the whole, it may be said, perhaps, that no poet has ex- 
celled Dryden as a transiator. Nothing can be more perfect than 
his presentation of the spirit and feeling of the original in his ver- 
sion of the twenty-ninth ode of Horace, of which I will venture to 
quote one stanza: 

‘‘ Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own ; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 
Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are mine. 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 
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There has been much debate as to when poetry took its origin. 
We know there were poets before Hesiod and Homer, and it has 
been asserted that pastoral poetry is as old as the human race. 
Strabo declares that poetry was the original language of men, and 
that prose is only an imitation. If this curious theory be correct, 
we should be obliged to look more pityingly upon the herd of versi- 
fiers, believing that their unhappy condition is in reality a case of 
atavism. 

The early history of most nations was chiefly recorded in poetry ; 
that of the Hindvos entirely so, The Mahabarata isan epic history, 
complete and compendious, The poet did not falsify history, but 
presented it by peculiar methods belonging to his art. When 
Shakespeare wrote his historical plays he gave to generations of 
readers a vivid picture of English history which they never would 
have learnt so thoroughly or impressively from ordinary writers. 
It cannot be questioned that poetry has the advantage over prose of 
condensation of thought and of attractiveness of sound, and from 
these qualities it is more readily stored up in the memory. 

“‘ Well-sounding verses is the charm we use 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuse ; 
Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told : 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound as well as seuse persuades.”’ * 


I have endeavored in this rapid and necessarily imperfect sketch 
of a very copious subject to describe the qualities which critics and 
poets concur in attributing to the true poet. I have endeavored to 
show that the greatest poets are those who have loved truth and 
wisdom above all things; who have striven valiantly after all attain- 
able knowledge ; have deeply studied the human mind and its pas- 
sions; have observed nature with close scrutiny; have mastered to 
the extent of their opportunities the treasures of poetry and prose 
in their own and other tongues, and have diligently sought to per- 
fect their art in melody and method. When to the divine birth- 
right some share, be it greater or less, of these qualities which are 
attainable only by labor is added, are we not justified in saying 
that the poet was born and was made? Or, in conclusion, it may 
be summed up in Aristotle’s threefold division of poetry in relation 
to its progress: Nature without art; art begun; art completed. 


* Waller. 
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A Kacucar-CHINESE Menu.—The menu of a dinner given M. 
Blanc, the French explorer, by the Chinese governor of Kackgar 
(on the borders of Siberia) was as follows: ‘‘ Shark fins ; holothu- 
ries (jelly-fish?) stuffed with marrow; eggs stuffed with perfumed 
jelly ; bamboo roots pickled in palm oil (to be eaten with fish-spawn 
at the end of the repast); duck a la: mode, Yun-nam and forced 
meat-balls of duck livers ; rat tails preserved in sugar; comfits of 
leeches (blood suckers) ; salamanders (a species of lizard), preserved 
and stuffed.”’ 

A menu such as this, absolutely authentic, presents a style of ec- 
centricity to satiate the most ardent haters of the common and 
conventional. 

Notwithstanding the fantasticalness of it and the strangeness of 
the dishes composing it, the dinner was not at all uneatable; the 
duck and the leeches were simply delicious, but the bamboo roots 
were more than detestable.—Revue, Société de Géographie de Tours 
(Dec., 1892). 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 


SLAVERY IN EASTERN AFRICA.—It is learned from Aden (Revue, 
Société de Géographie de Tours, Dec., 1892) that there is a recru- 
descence ofslavery. Daily more numerous caravans arrive, bringing 
human cargoes. The slaves come chiefly from the Congo, Monboutou, 
Ounyoro, Tourkana, Ougogo, and even from Lobemba. The Arabs 
of the Soudan have combined for these razzias in a common effort, 
determined to it in consequence of the rates attained by slavery in 
Egyptian Soudan, Arabia, and in Persia—1,200 francs per head for 
men between 25 and 30 years of age, and 3,000 francs per head for 
girls between 14 and 20 years of age. Caravans pass to Witu with- 
out any difficulty, where the English have been able to obtain peace 
only by the maintenance of an excessive tolerance of the commerce 
in slaves, the sole cause of revolt. The Arab ‘‘boutres’’ load 
equally at Opia, Gardafui, Zeilah, Djibouti, Massoua, and Souakim. 
At the end of the month three caravans passed Tokar, and, accord- 
ing to the natives, the forced marches and the secret embarkments 
have caused a dead loss to the traders of 70 per cent. Accordingly 
they are furious and have accepted in exchange only improved guns, 


intended to fight against Europeans. 
J. N. B. Hewirr. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING, 


A symposium on the question ‘‘Is simplified spelling feasible 
as proposed by the English and American Philological 
Societies ?”’ * 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


BY F. A. MARCH, PROFESSOR IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Chairman of the Commitice on English Spelling of the American 
Philological Association. 


The movement for the reform of English spelling is a product of 
the spirit of the age—a true dirth of time, as Bacon likes to call his 
filosofy. Wear for reforming everything that can help us in the 
discovery of truth and the improvement of man’s estate. 

Givn a spoken language, the easy communication of it by writing 
and printing is a problem in labor-saving machinery. It is doutful 
whether the welfare of the race is as much promoted by any inven- 
tion of the century, whether the steam engin or the telegraf con- 
tributes as much to the progress of the peple as would the invention 
and introduction of a good system of spelling our language. The 
difference between a family who can read and one who cannot is 
vastly more important than the difference between a family that uzes 
railroads and telegrafs and one that does not. 

It is currently stated by students of language that English words 
as commonly speld contain a large proportion of letters which ar 
superfluous and misleading, and which greatly increase the cost of 
writing and printing. It is found that the removal of silent e’s 
would save 4 per cent. of all the letters on a common printed page ; 
that the removal of one consonant of each pair of duplicated con- 
- sonants would save 1.6 per cent. In the New Testament, printed 
in fonetic types in 1849 by A. J. Ellis, one hundred letters and 
spaces ar represented by eighty-three. As far as printing and paper 
ar concernd, a six-dollar book would be thus reduced to five dol- 


* The spelling used in each paper is that preferred by its author. The 
opening address is in the spelling recommended by the philological 
societies. 
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lars. The Encyclopedia Britannica would make twenty volumes 
insted of twenty-four, and cost twenty-four dollars less. One-sixth 
would be saved in all writing. Think of the manuscripts of books 
and periodicals, the boundless expanses of the daily papers, the 
records of courts, deeds,-wils, and other legal documents, the ser- 
mons of preachers, the books of business men, and correspondence 
of all sorts. More than four billions of writn communications in 
English pass thru the mails in a year; and one-sixth of all this 
is superfluous and misleading. It is also currently stated by leading 
educators that the irregular spelling of the English language causes 
a loss of two years of the scool time of each child, and is a main 
cause of the alarming illiteracy of our peple ; that it involvs an ex- 
pense of many millions of dollars annually for teachers, and that it 
is an obstacl in many other ways to the progress. of education 
among those speaking the English language, and to the spred of 
the language among other nations. 

The Hon. J. H. Gladstone has carefully collected the statistics of 
English scools, and he finds that the average time allotted to spell- 
ing, reading, and dictation is 32.2 per cent. of the time devoted to 
secular instruction. An average English child spending eight years 
in scool spends 2,320 scool hours in these exercises. He concludes 
that 720 hours of spelling lessons might certainly be dispenst with 
if our spelling wer simplified. And, further, upon comparing the 
scools of England with those of Italy, Germany, and other cun- 
tries, he is convinced that ‘‘ if English orthografy represented Eng- 
lish pronunciation as closely as the Italian does, at least half the 
time and expense of teaching to read and spel would be saved. 
This may be taken as 1,200 hours of a lifetime, and as more than 
half a million of money [$2,500,000] per annum for England and 
Wales alone. . . . In the elementary scools of Italy, tho the 
aggregate time of scooling is shorter, the children lern much about 
the laws of helth and domestic and social economy. In Germany 
they acquire considerabl knowledge of literature and science, and 
in Holland they take up foren languages. It is lamentabl how small 
a proportion of our scolars ever advance beyond the mere rudiments 
of lerning—a circumstance the more to be regretted as they wil hav 
to compete with those foren workmen whose erly education was not 
weighted with an absurd and antiquated orthografy.”’ 

The hindrance which our spelling offers to the spred of our lan- 
guage and thought among other nations, the importance of amended 
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spelling to our nation in the strugl for supremacy in commerce 
and political influence among the cultured nations, is a most interest- 
ing topic, but I leav it to the illustrious author of ‘‘ World-English.”’ 
Complete simplification of our spelling would make our language the 
easiest to lern of all the great languages, help us in the race for com- 
mercial supremacy, and make English the world-speech. Leading 
educators, among whom ar many teachers of much practical experi- 
ence, and associations of lerned scolars declare it possibl to im- 
prove our spelling and hav proposed plans of improvement. Sinse 
the growth of the modern science of language the most important 
propositions for improvement hav cum from the students of lan- 
guage. 

A revision of the alfabet is necessary for perfect scientific spell- 
ing, and a revision was made in 1877 by the American Philological 
Association. In 1883 a scheme of partial amendments was jointly 
approved by the Philological Society of London and the American 
Philological Association and recommended for immediate use. 

Whether this scheme is feasibl is the theme of this symposium. 

A few words first about the filological societies as authorities in 
spelling reform. Sum authority is evidently needed, or unanimous 
action; but the reform of spelling seems so easy that every one 
thinks he can manage it. Every bright teacher or newspaper man 
whose attention is attracted to it hasa scheme. ‘‘ He hears of it 
Saturday, incubates Sunday, and prints his scheme on Monday ;”’ 
and the number and complexity of the laws and analogies of Eng- 
lish ar such that sumthing may be said—sumthing good may be 
said—in favor of sumthing in every scheme. When a convention 
is gatherd, like the International Convention of 1876, and all the 
men with schemes get together, it becums plain that the world wil 
not last long enuf for them to talk each other into an agreement. 
It was a bright idea of our Centennial Convention to refer the mat- 
ters at issue to the American Philological Association. ‘That asso- 
ciation then consisted of 227 members (in 1891 it had 380) most 
of them professors of languages, including the most eminent pro- 
fessors in all our great universities and colleges. It was, and is, our 
most eminent body of experts in language. 

The Philological Society, whose hedquarters ar in London, is 
also general hedquarters for the experts in linguistic study in Great 
Britain, and especially, of late years, in the study of English. From 
them cums the Historical Dictionary of English, which is in prog- 
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ress of publication by the University of Oxford, the supreme achiev- 
ment of our day in language studies. They counted among their 
members Alexander Graham Bell, the Darwin of fisiological alfa- 
betics ; Alexander J. Ellis, whose huge volumes upon Erly English 
pronunciation ar the thesaurus of all investigators; F. J. Furnivall, 
the founder and director of the Early English Text Society, the 
Chaucer, the New Shakespere, the Browning Society ; Dr. Murray, 
editor-in-chief of the great dictionary; R. Morris, of King’s College ; 
Kington-Oliphant; J. Peile, master of Christ College, Cambridge ; 
A. H. Sayce, professor of filology at Oxford ; H. Sweet, the hed of 
all the students of Old English in Great Britain; W. W. Skeat, pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge ; Wedgewood, author of the 
Etymological Dictionary. These and their comrades ar known to 
every one as experts and authorities in language. It may be added 
that the spelling reform associations had and hav among their officers 
and members many statesmen, literators, and scientists; Darwin 
and Tylor and Tennyson and Max Miiller wer vice-presidents. 
W. E. Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Senators Sumner, Stephens, and 
Marsh hav writn in favor of the reform. 

The filological societies are good authority for improvements in 
spelling, the natural authority for English-speaking men, like the 
French Academy for Frenchmen, and like the other lerned acade- 
mies which hav revised the spelling of other cuntries of Europe. 

Next, their action—what has it been-? 

In 1875, in response to many appeals, a Committee on Spelling 
Reform was appointed by the American Philological Association. 
It consisted of Profs. W. D. Whitney and J. Hammond Trumbull, 
of Yale; Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard University; Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, and Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. They presented a report in 1876, which 
describes the ideal spelling at which reformers should aim. In 1877 
a second report gave a Roman alfabet for English use. If our lan- 
guage wer spelt by this alfabet it would be easy for our children and | 
the illiterate to lern, They coud read right off as soon as they 
lernd their letters. It would be easy also for all who read French, 
German, Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon. It would make the lern- 
ing of foren tungs easy. It would fix the scool pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek. It would revive the speech of our old English 
authors. Shakespeare would be trubld to understand Hamlet as we 
now pronounce it; Chaucer coud make nothing of our reading of 
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the Canterbury Tales. All this promises fairly. But the report of 
the committee goes on to say that ‘‘the use of these letters with 
only these powers and the dropping of all silent letters wil so change 
the look of large numbers of words that they wil not be recognized 
at sight.”’ Perfect spelling of this sort cannot therefore be intro- 
duced immediately into the newspapers and other common litera- 
ture of a generation who know no spelling but the old. The ideal 
alfabet may cum into immediate use in the scools to teach beginners 
to read, and as a key alfabet in scientific publications, in filological 
essays, in dictionaries to giv the pronunciation, in geografical works, 
books of travel, tales in dialect, and the like. It is also necessary 
as a guide in making minor changes, for there must be a transition 
period, gradual progress, in the issues of the popular press. 

This brings us to the action upon gradual amendments, and it 
wil be wel to quote the language of the first report : 


“It does not seem desirabl to attempt such sweeping changes as to 
leav the general speech without a standard or to render it unintelligibl to 
common readers; but the changes adopted in our standards of the writn 
speech hav lagd far behind those made in the spoken language, and the 
present seems to be a favorabl time for a rapid reform of many of the 
wurst discrepancies. The committee think that a considerabl list of 
words may be made in which the spelling may be changed, by dropping 
silent letters and otherwise, so as to make them better conform to the 
analogies of the language and draw them nearer to our sister languages 
and to a general alfabet and yet leav them recognizabl by common 
readers, and that the publication of such a list under the authority of this 
association would do much to accelerate the progress of our standards 
and the general reform of our spelling.” 


In 1878 the committee presented the following words as the be- 
ginning of the list, and recommended them for immediate use: a7, 
catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht. 

In 1880 the president of the Philological Society of England, Dr. 
Murray, in his retiring address introduced a discussion of practical 
amendments of spelling, which was continued thru six meetings. 
Mr. Sweet was authorized to prepare a statement of the results. This 
was finally adopted in January, 1881, and publisht as a pamflet. 
The American Philological Association approved a part of the 
amendments the same year. 

In 1882 the English Society past a resolution requesting H. Sweet, 
Esq., to communicate with the American Association in order to 
ascertain whether in was practicabl to effect a complete agreement, 
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so that ‘‘a joint scheme might be put forth under the authority of 
the two chief filological bodies’of the English-speaking world.”’ 
Mr. Sweet communicated with the American Philological Associa- 
tion and satisfactory correspondence resulted. 

In 1883 the two associations effected a complete agreement and 
put forth a scheme of “ Partial corrections jointly recommended 
for immediate use.’? The joint scheme was originally in the form 
of comments upon each letter, giving words, or classes of words, in 
which it was to be changed, with reasons for the changes, excep- 
tions to the rules, and the like. Most of the corrections cum under 
the following ten rules: 


RULES. 

i: e.—Drop silent e when fonetically useless, writing -er for -re, as 
in live, single, eaten, rained, theatre, etc. 

2, ea.—Drop a from ea having the sound of é, as in feather, leather, 
etc. 

3 o.—For o having the sound of in du¢ write w in above (abuv), 
tongue (tung), and the like. 

4- ou.—Drop o from ow having the sound of w in du¢ in trouble, 


rough (ruf), and the like; for -ouv unaccented write -or, 
as in honour. 

5. wu, ue.—Drop silent # after g before a, and in nativ English words, 

and drop final we: guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may be simplified when fonetically use- 

less: bailiff (not hall,'etc.), battle (batl), written (writn), 
traveller, ete. 

7. ‘d.—Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pronounced, as in looked 
(lookt), etc., unless the e affects the preceding sound, as 
in chafed, etc. 

gh, ph.—Change gf and ph to f when so sounded: enough (enuf), 
laughter (lafter), etc. ; phonetic (fonetic), etc. 


9. s.—Change s to z when so sounded, especially in distinctiv words 
and in -ise: abuse, verb (abuze), advertise (advertize’, etc. 
10. t.—Drop ¢ in tch: catch, pitch, ete. 


The joint rules wer printed in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for 1883. It was known that the application of the 
rules is difficult and that an alfabetic list of amended words must be 
made to exhibit fully the action of the society. It 1886 such a list 
was reported from the American committee and printed in the 
transactions of the association. It was reprinted, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Whitney, in the Century Dictionary in 1891. 
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Its words ar introduced as vocabulary words in the forthcoming 
Standard Dictionary of the Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

These ar cautious advances. The work of filologists upon literary 
language is carried on like the pruning and dressing of an orchard. 
or garden, where all is dear to the gardener. The English literary 
language is a charming growth. One who has grown up in it and 
lerned it wel cannot help loving it. He may see, to be sure, that 
these wild trees hav many knots and gnarls, twists in the branches, 
and broken boughs; that there ar weeds among the flowers. He 
may recognize that the beuty of proportion, order, simplicity, fit- 
ness for use, is higher than wild beuty. He may recognize the 
‘difference between spoken language and the writn characters, which 
ar machinery of communication ; but, after all, there is a glamor of 
association which makes the old spelling dear and venerabl, like the 
aroma of choice old bindings. It wil be found in these proposed 
changes that an attempt has been made not only to spare everything 
useful, but to respect old associations. 

The first rule, that for dropping silent e, seems to be a very good 
one. This ¢ is prevailingly an orthografic expedient to denote that 
the vowel before it is long: it lengthens fa¢ into faze, dit into dite, 
jin into fine, and the like. Whenever it follows a short vowel, 
therefore, it is false as wel as wasteful : gewwzn is the standard English 
pronunciation, genuine is a vulgar corruption ; av spels the word 
intended, should rime with gave, save, knave, etc. We ought 
to write zmbectl, medicin, treatis, favorit, hypocrit, infinit, definit, in- 
dicativ, subjunctiv, and the like. Several hundred words belong to 
this class, in great part lerned terms from Greek or Latin and com- 
mon to many languages. To scolars they look more natural and | 
scolarly, as the Germans and most of the Europeans write them, 
without the final e. 

Somewhat similar is the fifth rule, that for dropping silent # and 
we. There ar many French words in which « is inserted after g as 
an orthografic expedient to indicate that g has its hard sound, Such 
ar catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, pedagogue, and the like. Occa- 
sional strangers of this kind may be receivd as gests, and their 
foren dress be accepted; but such a dress wil always hav an out- 
landish look, and when words ar naturalized that fact should be 
made to appear in their spelling. Catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, 
and the like hav long outlivd their time. The we is of no use what- 
ever in English, no more than in German hatalog, demagog, dialog, 
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padagog. It was acumbrous contrivance at best, and it seems im- 
possibl that any one should desire to perpetuate it and disguize the 
original Greek as wel as the living English in this antic semblance. 

Somewhat similar is the fourth rule, by which or final is to be 
writn, and not our, in honor, favor, labor, and the like. There is 
no question about words derived directly from Latin. They ar 
always spelt with ov. But a few familiar words came thru French, 
and had at first French pronunciation and spelling. The control- 
ling difference is the accent, which in French breaks Latin dr into 
a difthong. 

The Canterbury Tales begin: 


‘* Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote 
And bathed euery veyne in swich /icour’ 
Of which vertu’ engendred is the flour.” 


So, line 45: 
‘He loued chiualrie 
Trouthe and honour’, fredom and curteisye.’’ 


But when the oa is unaccented it is retained, as in line 22: 


“To Caunterbury with ful deuout corage’.” . 


The or in honor, and the like, is now unaccented, and, if it wer to 
follow French analogies, should be pronounced and spelt like French 
hon'orer’, not French honneur’. But all these words hav long sinse 
been Anglicized, and should be spelt so as to show it, as all Amer- 
icans spel them and the scolars of England, and as the Romans spelt 
them, and the Italians and Spanish. 

The eighth rule directs us to change pf to f when so sounded. 

Can one who has herd Homer sing his apametbomenos see fonetik 
or filosofi without a shudder ? 

And yet fonetik is the very Greek gwvyttx-ds, the natural old form 
of it in Roman letters; is fur; gdva:, far’; Fabius, Pagios, and 
the like. But when the Greeklings at Rome began to affect a pure 
Athenian accent, and retaind in words newly taken from Greek the 
old sound for g, which had been that of / followd by 4, they wrote 
ph’ in such words to represent their way of sounding it. The fashion 
past away at Rome. The Italians, like the Spaniards, hav returnd 
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tof. They write and print f/osofia. Why should we keep on with 
the ph of philosophy, and with the y, the elegance of whose final 
flurish hardly atones for its false suggestion of an old upsilon, unless, 
indeed, it may be said for ff that our latest fashion of studying 
Greek and Latin is an archeological method, and devotes itself 
mainly to exploring and reviving the minutize of ancient peculiari- 
ties, so as to free our minds as far as possibl from the habits and 
interests of modern life, and is likely to revive again the pronuncia- 
tion of ancient Athens? ‘The Boston boys talk of Kikero, it is 
said ; perhaps the girls ar beginning to discuss P-hilip and P-hidias. 

Such ar the changes which affect English words derived from 
Latin and Greek. These can be discust with confidence. Every 
one knows enuf Latin and Greek to form an easy judgment. Anglo- 
Saxon is less familiar. It is only within the last twenty years that 
any considerabl number of persons hav studied it at all, and there 
ar stil comparativly few who know its words familiarly as they do 
Latin. When it is urged that the & should be dropt from musick 
to restore it to its original spelling in Latin, or that the w should be 
dropt from senatour, every one remembers Latin musica and sen- 
ator ; and when it is urged that swdfur should be writn, not sw/phur, 
if any one does not remember about the Latin, he wil look in his 
Latin dictionary and see; and his scolarly conscience wil utter a 
categorical imperativ in favor of the true classical form. But when 
it is urged, according to the second rule, that the silent @ shal be 
dropt from feather and /eather, or, according to the third rule, that 
the Anglo-Saxon spelling shal be restored by changing 0 to # where 
the sound is w, as in adove, tongue, and the like, no consecrated 
and authoritativ picture of the Anglo-Saxon words rises in the public 
mind ; and even when the public lerns that the real word was and 
is fether or tung, and admits in reason that #0-2-g-u-e is a queerer 
freak, a more hideous monster, than smusick or senatour or catalogue, 
the public scolarly conscience does not after all speak up very loudly 
in favor of “eng. But it wil speak up by and by. It has at last 
been discoverd that English is a great language, and wurth know- 
ing thuroly. No good college is now without a specialist in his- 
torical English. The generation that is now studying under Pro- 
fessors Child and Kittridge at Harvard, Lounsbury and Cook at 
Yale, Bright at Johns Hopkins, Hunt at Princeton, Price at Columbia, 
Garnett at the University of Virginia, know their nativ tung, as wel 
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as Greek. They ar as redy to restore sung as demagog, fether and 
lether (German feder, leder) as zelous (Latin zelosus), or honor or 
sulfur. 

It must be rememberd, however, that the feasibility of the joint 
scheme is not to be judged by the rules alone. They ar general 
guides. But many words wer considerd one by one, and the inten- 
tion was to make a List of amended words to which no objection 
can be reasonably urged. The common objections to fonetic 
spelling wil be found to be inapplicabl to the List. « An objector 
may think of a word which fonetic spelling wil change so much that 
it cannot be recognized at sight: deau, for instance. He wil find 
the word is not in the List. He may think of one in which fonetic 
spelling wil remove marks of derivation: /thisic, for instance, 
Milton’s é#zzéc, Italian and Spanish /séca. All such words ar care- 
fully excluded from the List. It is desired not to offend a Greekling. 

But it should be mentiond that there ar many words having silent 
letters which suggest false derivations ; these, of course, ar carefully 
amended. These, it would seem, all scolars would be in favor of 
amending. One might think that zs/amd is from is/e, Latin znsula, 
and so think that z/and destroys the record of etymology ; but in 
fact the old z/and has nothing to do with ¢s/e,; the s of ¢sland is 
pure blunder. One naturally thinks that sovereign is from reign, 
and that dropping the g wil destroy etymology; that rhyme isa 
Greek word like rhythm, and that the old rime is a lost child; that 
controller has lost all that connection with compute which is pre- 
servd by comptroller; that sulfur and ake, hav lost the record of 
their Greek origin which is preservd in sudphur and ache; that the 
old English dezty has forgotn that it came from deau, and so on; 
but all these ar misleading blunders in etymology and history. The 
amended forms wil generally be found in the List. But not all 
words whose correction is desirabl and whose corrected forms ar 
easily recognized ar put in the List; many concessions ar made to 
old associations. Words and forms which occur very often and 
whose change would therefore be very obtrusiv ar for that reason 
omitted: zz, of (ov), and inflection forms in s like dogz, ar not in 
the List. In making these concessions to prejudice there is room 
for difference of opinion. A critic may say: 73 is left out, why put 
in ar? Wel, for one reason, it helps correct a bad pronunciation, 
as engin or genuin does; many persons say air. But no two per- 
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sons would make exactly the same concessions. The decisions turn 
upon difference of degree, and must be made, as they hav been, by 
the average judgment of a select committee. 

It is plain from all this that there ar no such difficulties in the use 
of this List as make complete fonetic spelling impossibl. It should 
not be judged by a general look at the long columns as they stand 
together in the dictionary. These may look as tho everything was 
to be changed ; but there ar 250,000 words in the English language. 
The result of the changes should be judged from common printed 
pages in which the new rules hav been followd. ‘The total changes 
wil then be seen to be similar in kind to those found in the author- 
ized editions of the Bible of King James as compared with Spenser 
and Shakespere, or to those of the Webster period, which simplified 
- the zck, our, 17, and the like, of Johnson. The change in a printed 
page wil not be greater than these familiar changes, which now we 
hardly notice. Such eras of improvement in spelling hav markt the 
progress of our language from the first. The action of the filo- 
logical societies marks another epoch. 

Half a century has past since the Webster epoch. What changes 
hav taken place during this period! What progress in the arts and 
sciences, especially in those which promote speedy communication, 
which draw mankind together and make them one family, needing 
one language, which tend to make them one English-speaking family ! 

Nearly twenty years hav past sinse the American Philological 
Association enterd on this work. A report has been made every 
year from its committee of representativ scolars. The first report 
described the ideal spelling at which reformers should aim. ‘The 
second gave an ideal alfabet for pronunciation in dictionaries and 
the like, and to guide in making a list of amended words for imme- 
diate use. ‘The third reported eleven words to begin the list. And 
so the action has gone on. It has been slow enuf, one would think. 
It has past thru all the stages that the most conservativ hav sug- 
gested. They said in 1875, ‘‘ We wil accept any changes that the 
American Philological Association wil recommend.’’ In 1878 the 
association recommended the eleven words. ‘Then they said, 
‘When the English Philological Society joins we wil follow.’’ In 
1883 that society united in joint recommendation of rules of amend- 
ment. Then they said, ‘‘ Make us an alfabetical list of words that 
we can uze.’’ It was done in 1886. It was then said, ‘‘ We must 
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hav it in a dictionary; let it be printed in a current dictionary and 
it shal be our authority.’’ In 1891 it appeard in the most authori- 
tativ form in the Century Dictionary. It is redy for use; the 
filologists hav done their part. Their action has been taken nemine 
contradicente. But there isdelay, All this action is unknown to the 
general public. It is simpl, unsensational. The newspapers say 
nothing about it. But whenever sum quack broaches a ridiculous 
scheme the funny men of the press make the cuntry resound. The 
general public thinks that spelling reformers ar wild and hav as 
many schemes as there ar men, and each more ridiculous than the 
other; but, in fact, a fair proportion of the’best brains in the world 
hav labord on this reform. Fonology is the foundation of filology, 
and the great filologists spend days and nights upon it. English 
spelling is the opprobrium of English filologists, and there has been 
and is all the agreement on the reform of it that coud be reasonably 
hoped for. 

There ar difficulties about the adoption of new spellings, as in 
introducing any new machinery. It cannot be expected that busi- 
ness men wil uze new rules in their writing; it embarrasses even 
lerned professors; but a proof-reader can be paid for spelling our 
books, one proof-reader spelling for a thousand. General publishers 
find embarrassments in breaking into the habits of their establish- 
ments, and they look to general success and immediate profits, 

There seem to be good reasons for special appeal to lerned socie- 
ties like the Anthropological Society of Washington to uze the 
amended spellings in their publications before their general adop- 
tion. They ar natural leaders in such acase. They ar pledgd to 
the discovery of truth and the improvement of man’s estate. Their 
documents ar important and their form is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Their orthografy has great influence as an exampl. Scool 
books and other publications wil be led to followit. It wil be sure 
to work its way into the publications of the Government. The 
readers of such publications ar persons of unusual intelligence ; they 
wil not be embarrast by improvements in spelling; they wil approve 
areasonabl orthografy. Especially is this true of the great scientists 
of other cuntries. From England, from Germany, from the brother- 
hood of scientists all over the world, a general rejoicing wil arize 
when publications of lerned societies reach them in reasonably spelt 
English. 
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i, 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 


There are few subjects of wider or more commanding interest to 
any people than that of their methods of expression. The influence 
of language is universal—the power of our mother-tongue is all- 
pervading. So much the more important is it that we should pre- 
serve its purity, and guard against any inroads which tend to weaken 
its historic significance or its poetic power. Such inroads are the 
attempts recently made to ‘‘reform’’ the methods of writing and 
printing the English tongue. While none can question the linguistic 
attainments and the eminence in general scholarship of many of 
those who have assumed to reform our orthography, it may well be 
doubted whether the world of letters owes them any debt of grati- 
tude. The ingenuity expended upon the many conflicting schemes 
for. providing us with a new English alphabet, if devoted to the 
elucidation of the history, uses, and variations of existing words, 
might have been productive of results of more practical value. 
Recognizing fully the fact that all language is a growth, and that a 
living language must suffer constant though gradual changes in its 
vocabulary and expression, it still remains true that no language— 
at least no language having a literature—was ever formed or re- 
formed by any such radical methods as those proposed by the spell- 
ing reformers of our day. 

That there is nothing novel in the orthographic reforms now pro- 
posed, that precisely similar schemes have been many times offered 
to the learned world during the last three centuries, only to be re- 
jected, and even finally abandoned by their authors, it needs but 
brief reference to show. The radical change involved in substi- 
tuting spelling by sound for our traditional orthography has been 
too many times proposed and declined to justify its present advo- 
cates in any ardent hopes of success. So long ago as the year 1768 
the ingenious Dr. Franklin amused himself by inventing a reformed 
alphabet, in which the letters represented the sounds with strict and 
unvarying accuracy. Some letters he omitted, and for some sounds 
he created new ones. A letter to a London lady, printed in the 
“ proposed new characters, and explaining the advantages of the 
spelling reform, appears in his correspondence, and is the earliest 
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American exhibition of the phonetic system which I have found. 
Notwithstanding the acknowledged ability of Franklin as a scien- 
tific investigator, and the world-wide reputation and influence which 
he enjoyed, he appears to have made not a single convert to his pro- 
posed amendment in writing and printing the English language. 
We do not find that he seriously proposed the subject to any of the 
learned societies of which he was a member, and the scheme appears 
to have been drawn up merely as one of those philosophical experi- 
ments which his inventive brain threw out without adhering to, to 
be speedily abandoned in the test of his eminently practical mind. 

The late Noah Webster was not of the same mind for many suc- 

“cessive years as to his own innovations. In 1789, in his ‘* Essay 
on a reformed mode of spelling,’’ he broadly proposed to abolish 
all superfluous or silent letters, and to spell 4:/¢ (built), ~e/m (realm), 
gtu (give), frend (friend), etc. ; also to spell /af for laugh, tf for 
tough, d/ud for blood, and to write & in place of ch, as korn, 
kolic. But he published his first dictionary, in 1806, without these 
innovations. Ata later day he became a zealous propagandist of 
spelling reform. 

It is curious and instructive to note that just one hundred years 
ago Noah Webster put forward precisely the scheme for getting 
spelling by sound adopted by the government which was embodied 
in a resolution before the Printing Committee of the last Congress. 
‘The only steps necessary,’’ said he, ‘‘to insure success in the 
attempt to introduce this reform would be a resolution of Con- 
gress ordering all their acts to be engrossed in the new orthog- 
raphy.”’ 

I have prepared a chronological summary of the various schemes 
for simplified spelling by sound which have appeared, from Dr. 
Franklin’s, in 1768, down to Prof. Alexander Melville Bell’s notable 
“ World-English’’ alphabet, published in 1888. They number be- 
tween forty and fifty in America alone; but I will not detain you by 
describing them. I omit also a statement of the different attempts 
to secure the sanction of the Government of the United States to 
methods of phonetic expression, as not specially pertinent to this 
inquiry. 

It is now more than forty years since the absolutely phonetic 
scheme of writing known as the Pitman system was invented and 
applied to print; and although it had a temporary vogue in England 
and America, and dictionaries, grammars, readers, and even an 
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edition of the Scriptures were produced in phonetic type, it is now 
practically abandoned, except for the uses of phonography. 

The plausible idea of spelling by sound has to undergo a severe 
ordeal when reduced to practice. We may call this prejudice, 
ignorance, obstinacy, conservatism, or what we will; but the ma- 
jority of the English-speaking race will continue to write their 
language after the model of the great masters of literature, no 
matter what plans may be brought in to simplify it. The existing 
English alphabet is no doubt bad enough, and its combinations 
into written speech are full enough of solecisms, inconsistencies, 
and absurdities ; but still it is the English alphabet, the only key to 
a great historic language and literature, and this no device of modern 
phonetics is or can be. 

The failure of all past attempts to revolutionize the methods of 
expressing our language suggests inquiry as to the cause, and this 
leads us to consider the expediency of the proposed reform. In the 
first place, neither the popular sense nor the judgment of scholars 
(outside the limited ranks of some philologists) has ever lent any 
sanction to the theory that the language would be the gainer. No 
great reform, perhaps, was ever proposed in England or America 
which has met with so meagre a following. ‘The reasons are not far 
to seek. The very diversity of plans points to a difficulty which 
alone is enough to defeat the project. We are told of the great 
merits of the phonetic system or “ke phonetic alphabet, when in 
fact there are forty or more conflicting alphabets, all claiming to 
be phonetic. Which phonetic system are we to have? Even were 
competent scholars appointed to bring in a perfect alphabet, it is 
highly improbable that they would be able to agree upon its con- 
stituent parts. Much greater is the improbability that English and 
American scholars would ever agree to write it after them, and the 
chances of its adoption by the body of the people are so remote 
that it may be reckoned among the impossibilities. Dr. Franklin’s 
phonetic alphabet consisted of 26 letters, Dr. Thornton’s of 32, Mr. 
Pitman’s of 40, Dr. Comstock’s of 44, Mr. A. J. Ellis’s of 45, and 
Professor Bell’s of 44. 

As all written language consists of an assemblage of arbitrary 
characters, it is reasonable to conclude that that particular assem- 
blage of characters which has been rendered familiar by centuries of 
use and by books printed in it amounting now to millions will 
remain in possession of the field. ‘The attempt to introduce a new 
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system by report and resolution appears too impracticable for argu- 
ment. Men accept perforce the objectionable features of the present 
system of spelling because it has two immense advantages over any 
innovation: it is established, and it is understood. But how would 
you secure the use of any new one? Authority being out of the 
question, and custom being arrayed upon the other side, what means 
are left for securing uniformity of usage? When the learned com- 
mittees have met and resolved in their wisdom, ‘‘ Go to, now, let us 
make a language,’’ their enterprise might be expected to end ina 
worse confusion than has been witnessed since that notable mishap 
which is said to have befallen the builders of the tower of Babel. 

But, we are told, no new alphabet is now proposed—only to re- 
form and simplify our spelling with the old one. This proposition 
is, from the phonetic point of view, a palpable confession of weak- 
ness, since it abandons the only possible means of achieving a com- 
plete spelling by sound. That means is found only in an alphabet 
which has an unvarying symbol for every sound, as well as a strictly 
uniform sound for every symbol. To attempt to reach phonetic 
results by tinkering with the present alphabet is most illogical, 
because foredoomed to failure by its own avowed principles. In the 
vocabulary of about 3,500 words spelled in what is called simplified 
form with the sanction of the American Philological Association in 
1886, and reprinted in an appendix to the Century Dictionary, are 
many solecisms and inconsistencies which there is here no time to 
point out. Taken together, these model words all have a cropped, 
bald, and unhappy look to the average eye. 

But the cardinal offense of this and of all other attempts at pho- 
netic expression in the literature of our language is not an esthetic, 
but a scientific one. It effaces from a multitude of words that most 
valuable characteristic feature, the etymology of the language as 
expressed by orthography. Our English words carry with them in 
great part, written upon their faces, sufficient traces of their origin. 
Sweep away the spelling which they derive from their original tongue, 
and all trace of the derivation of many most significant words is 
lost. Let a young lady who calls a gallant gentleman a ‘‘ dcau”’ 
read the word phonetically—thus, ‘‘do,’’ and straightway she loses 
not only all evidence of its French original, but also all traits of 
grace or elegance or attraction which the original conveys. In 
like manner, our English word deauty, from the same root, if spelled 
by sound ‘‘ duty,’’ is stripped of all its fine suggestiveness, as well 
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as of every trace of its origin, Our English word “ prgue,”’ if 
written by the sound, becomes ‘‘feek,’’ which leads not only to a 
confusion of meanings with a whoily different word, but buries out 
of sight the sharp significance which is contained only in the French 
original. The same thing happens with eu and its derivative, 
“* Heutenant,’’ if spelled by sound ; the idea of place is lost in the 
newly coined ‘‘/z,’’ which usurps its place. The familiar Latin de- 
rivative, ‘‘ sctence,’’ from scio, to know, teaches two languages in 
one glance of the eye; but what becomes of this rich suggestiveness 
when it is metamorphosed by phonetics into ‘‘séems’’ ? The re- 
former of language who spells douguet ‘‘ bo-ka’’ may plume himself 
upon having got rid of three superfluous letters ; but he has got rid 
at the same time of all the aroma which gives to the word its only 
value. Go through the vocabulary of our noble English speech ; 
see what infinite compass and variety, what wealth of origin it dis- 
plays, and then say if it is worth the while to destroy all traces of 
this wondrous richness in order that a few ignoramuses may be 
facilitated in learning how to spell? When we have stripped this 
rich, composite language of all its native grace and beauty, and have 
got, instead of the living flesh and blood of speech, a long array 
of word-skeletons, the very dry bones of language, from which the 
soul has departed, it will be a poor consolation that we are able to 
spell them unerringly. 

The vast body of English literature, too, already in print, knows 
nothing of phonetics. The culture of a people comes not so much 
from what their children learn at school, as from what they absorb 
in after-life from the great writers of the world. With all the litera- 
ture of the language in another spelling, the printing of school 
books in phonotypy would only introduce a needless confusion. 
Why should an emasculated dialect be taught in which, as expressed _ 
in the new spelling, no literature as yet exists ? 

The phonetic system is advocated upon the ground that our Eng- 
lish tongue is full of difficulties that are the despair of foreigners. 
But, as the English language was not originally constructed for the 
use of foreigners, the necessity of reconstructing it for foreign use 
and benefit is not apparent. 

As for the argument that under the present system everybody 
must waste a deplorable amount of time in learning how to spell, 
the answer is plain—that every one who can learn to spell by sound 
needs but small additional expenditure of intellect in order to spell 
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by the present method, which is preponderantly that of sound. The 
time spent in learning the accurate spelling of our present language 
is quite as profitably employed as that which would be consumed in 
learning the strange medley of contradictions to which we are intro- 
duced by the phonetic system. When the spelling reformers have 
got it established that 77¢e and right and write and wright are all to 
be written 77/e, the learners of our language will be relegated to a 
chaos in comparison with which the present anomalies of speech are 
cosmic order. Nor is there any danger that the school boy, whose 
hard fate in being compelled to commit to memory long rows of 
contradictions in spelling is so plaintively deplored, will find any 
royal road to learning that will spare him his wholesome exercise of 
brains, even should a phonetic system be once established. The 
child who cannot spell guadrid/e with nine letters would in all prob- 
ability find it difficult to spell it with seven. If a human being has 
the misfortune to be born a blockhead, it is not in the power of any 
philological association to furnish him with an understanding. 

This change is advocated on the ground of consistency and of 
uniformity, but it is inconsistent with itself, and yet more irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with the principles of pure phonetics. Carried 
to its logical conclusion (which its present advocates seem to hesi- 
tate to attempt), it would abolish the greater part of our accustomed 
forms of speech in favor of a Procrustean uniformity. ‘There is a 
class of men addicted to science (I do not say that all spelling re- 
formers are of them) whose hobby is to construct everything upon 
right lines. Had they been consulted in the creation we should 
have had, not the infinite variety, the marvellous redundancy which 
we now see, but we should have had a rectangular universe. Every 
object would have been tamed down to a strict and consistent pat- 
tern, if not toned down to’one color; nothing wasteful or super- 
fluous would have been tolerated, and the place and function of 
everything and everybody would have been fixed by geometric laws. 
Like the Gradgrinds of Dickens’s story, who were bent upon crush- 
ing all the poetry out of life, they would willingly banish all the 
picturesqueness out of language. Fortunately for mankind, this 
was not the genius which presided over the evolution of our globe. 
Not uniformity, but endless diversity, is the everywhere apparent 
law of nature. Of all the myriads of human creatures, no two 
were ever made precisely alike, since the world began. Every 
flower that blows is a pleonasm, every tree and shrub swarms with 
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redundant blossoms. Nature, through all her realms, delights in 
paradoxes and revels in superfluities. 

They complain of our language that it has many superfluous letters, 
and want to get rid of all the silent ones ; but these unuttered vowels 
and consonants have a mission, and that mission is to reveal, in 
thousands of words, their true source and fountain-head. As Emer- 
son said on another subject, so we may say of these silent letters, 
‘their silence answers very loud.’’ ‘They furnish often the only 
key to the full sense and significance, as well as the origin, of our 
words; but the spelling reformers would throw away the key. 

The fact that spelling by sound has made such marvellously slow 
progress during the many years since it was first proposed, and that, 
too, among the most progressive nations on the globe, America and 
England, should at least teach modesty to the learned advocates of 
the innovation. In an age of unparalleled progress in all practical 
improvements, why tarry the chariot wheels of the phonetic revolu- 
tion? May it not be because it is not a practicable reform ? 

Of all the advocates of phonetic spelling, how many, it is perti- 
nent to ask, ever spell by sound in their own correspondence ? 
Probably not one in ten. Yet, if they have the courage of their 
convictions, why should they not confirm their precepts by their 
own example, thus working (each from his own centre of influence) 
to abate prejudice against the system, and to carry into practice at 
least the dropping of silent letters? Why doesn’t their charity to 
this much-vaunted improvement begin at home? Why come to the 
learned societies, and to Congress (Heaven save the mark !).to help 
them pull their orthographical chestnuts out of the fire? When 
they are ready to prove their faith by their works, it will be time 
enough to ask us who have no faith to conquer our prejudices. It 
I really believed in the principle of spelling by sound, I would spell 
by sound, even though it made the hair of the Anthropological 
Society stand on end. 

We who stand against this reform oppose it not because it is new, 
but because it is only an old theory revived, and already and always 
practically rejected upon grounds deemed sufficient by the great 
majority of scholars. No system of reform, so called, of the lan- 
guage is likely ever to be adopted which is put forth by any body 
of scholars, whether self-elected, or commissioned by vote of a legis- 
lative body. The experience of the past proves how nugatory is 
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the influence of theorists and doctrinaires in spreading among the 
people the yse of changes in their written language. 

The New York Z7zdune, under Horace Greeley, following Webster 
in his orthographical vagaries, used to spell height Aggh¢t (why not 
hite ?), and introduced many other elisions of superfluous or silent 
letters into its columns; but the ‘‘ reform’’ lasted only a short time, 
and the Z7ibune, for twenty years past, is printed as other journals 
and books are printed. ‘Ten years ago the Chicago 77rébune cut off 
the tails of many English words, spelling ¢horo for thorough, etc., 
and kept up the innovation for a time, in spite of the ridicule of its 
contemporaries; but that journal, like its New York prototype, has 
returned to the established orthography of the language. 

As if by common consent, the art of spelling by sound has practi- 
cally been left to such pseudo-comical writers as Artemus Ward, 
Josh Billings, and the Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby, whose grotesque 
compositions, after the model of Thackeray in the Papers of Jeemes 
Yellowplush, are read with amusement not unmingled with disgust 
at their orthographical absurdities. 

The cardinal error of the spelling reformers is,—they forget that 
the language of a people is an evolution, not a creation. While the 
English-speaking race will gradually accept changes which commend 
themselves to reason, and will give to them the force of usage, no 
measure can meet their favor which, like the sweeping changes of 
the phonetic system, so closely approaches to the subversion of the 
English language. 


Ill. 


W. T. HARRIS. 


The irregularities of English spelling ar too wel known to need 
more than brief mention. According to Mr. A. J. Ellis, the dis- 
tinguisht specialist in the pronunciation of Old English, the letter 
a is uzed to represent eight different sounds; ¢, eight; 2, seven; a, 
twelve; w, nine; y, three. Twenty-one consonants hav seventy 
sounds, averaging three and a third apiece; but while there is much 
difficulty in determining the proper pronunciation from the spelling, 
it is stil more difficult to ascertain the proper letters with which to rep- 
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resent the spoken word. The sound of ¢ in Je has no less than forty 
equivalents in the language; @ in ma¢e has thirty-four. Mr. Ellis 
has shown that the singl word scissors, which is composed of six 
elementary sounds (s, short z, z, short w, 7, and z), coud be speld 
in a vast number of ways; for exampl, the person familiar with the 
words schism, steve, myrrh, visor, scourge, suffice, might spel the 
word scissors schiesourrhce. ‘The fact that one is never quite sure 
of the pronunciation of a new-printed word he has only herd pro- 
nounced and not seen in print is sufficient to prove the illogical and 
capricious character of English spelling. 

In the last century Dr. Franklin wrote a paper on the subject 
that is markt with his eminent good sense. In the first half of the 
present century Noah Webster, the pioneer of American lexicogra- 
fers, repeatedly urged the same reform. To him is due the fact 
that American spelling differs slightly from the spelling in England 
in such words as honor and traveler. 

If, however, the spelling reform wer merely a matter of logical 
consistency its claims would not entitl it to much attention. The 
strong ground is that of saving the time of those who hav to lern 
how to write the language and read it, and a saving of expense to 
all who hav to buy or make books. One-sixth of the population of 
the cuntry is foren born or from foren-born parents, The import- 
ance of an easy method of teaching reading to this class of our 
population is obvious. About fifteen per cent. of the cost of type- 
setting and of press-work and paper would be saved in books and 
periodicals if the reform wer adopted. 

The saving of time in lerning to read and spel is a matter of even 
greater importance. Very feiv adults can write a long letter without 
making a mistake in the spelling of sum word. Dr. Morrell, one 
of the English inspectors of scools, reports that out of 1,972 failures 
in the civil service examinations in Great Britain, 1,866 candidates 
owed their failure to poor spelling. Dr. Hagar compiled the results 
of the examination in spelling of one thousand candidates for ad- 
mission for a state normal scool in Massachusetts. ‘They wer pro- 
posing to becum teachers, and yet these yung wimen averaged only 
eighty per cent. of correct spelling in the examination in that 
branch. Upon an average, one word in five was misspeld. This 
indicates fairly the obstacle in the way of scolarship. In order to 
attain to a high degree of excelence in spelling, many years must be 
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devoted to the study and practis in writing the difficult words of 
the language, and a corresponding amount of time taken from 
studies in science and history and literature. 

Experiments hav been made in different parts of the cuntry sinse 
1845 to ascertain the amount of time required to lern to read the 
English language when printed in a fonetic alfabet. The average 
results hav shown that about two years may be saved in lerning to 
read by the fonetic method. These two years ar taken from the 
time which might be givn by children to lerning history, geografy, 
science, and literature, and it is wurthy of mention that the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, who has investigated the rate of prog- 
ress on the part of students in the high scools of France, finds them 
at a givn age, say, fourteen or sixteen, to be two years in advance 
of American youth in regard to substantial studies in literature and 
science.* 

In 1866, in St. Louis, an experiment was made with a modified 
alfabet invented by Dr. Edwin Leigh. The silent letters in the 
language wer printed in hair-line type (skeleton type), the other — 
letters wer printed in type of a modified form, showing by the 
modification the sound of the letter uzed. This alfabet of modified 
letters amounted to sum seventy or seventy-five characters, but when 
the sound of a character was onse lerned the child on seeing the letter 
again coud be sure that it represented the same sound as before. 
Previous to the introduction of the new alfabet the children required 
a year to finish the First Reader and another year to finish the Second 
Reader. No child began the Third Reader before the third year. 
With the new alfabet two books wer printed insted of one (a primer 
and a First Reader), dubling the amount of reading matter. One 
hundred and fifty primary teachers commenced teaching the books 
printed in Dr. Leigh’s type at the beginning of the year, and in ten 
weeks’ time all reported the primer finisht and wel lernd. A second 
ten weeks finisht the First Reader with similar thoroness. In the 
second half-year the entire Second Reader was finisht by many 
pupils and at least one-half of it by all. The bright pupils, who wer 
promoted from class to class and not kept back for the dul pupils, 
wer found to be abl to complete in the first year the primer and 
First Reader in Leigh’s type and the Second Reader and one hun- 


* See Proceedings of the National Association of Educational Superin- 
tendents, 1888. 
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dred pages in the Third Reader in the ordinary spelling. ‘This 
showd a saving from one and a half to two years in lerning to read. 
It was found, moreover, that these children not only lerned to read 
rapidly, but that they lerned to spel the ordinary spelling much 
more correctly than other pupils. This was due to the fact that 
they noticed the silent letters more carefully. The children lernd 
logical habits of analysis and wer more intelligent in regard to the 
meaning of what they red than others. This system was uzed about 
twenty years under my observation, and is, I dout not, stil in use 
in St. Louis. It was noted that the children found lerning to read 
so easy a task by Leigh’s method that they took more plezure in 
reading books and newspapers at home, and yet Leigh’s system 
would be calld a very difficult method of lerning to read as com- 
pared with any perfectly fonetic alfabet ; for the fonetic alfabet for 
English should hav only forty letters, while Leigh’s alfabet had more 
than seventy. Leigh’s alfabet was intended only as a transition 
alfabet, to be uzed in lerning how to read the ordinary spelling. It 
was seen that the child coud lern the forms of words by the fonetic 
system first and then recognize the words in their ordinary spelling 
by their general resemblance to the words printed fonetically. 

American children ar thus weighted with the hevy load of lerning 
the spelling of words writn without regard to any consistent system. 
It is not strange that they ar not abl to make so rapid progress as 
German, French, and Italian children, who ar taught consistent sys- 
tems of orthografy. It should be mentiond that the spelling of the 
Spanish, French, Italian, and German languages has been modified 
from time to time and simplified by national academies or com- 
missions of lerned men acting under government sanction, 

The effect of the teaching of English spelling has been in all 
English-speaking nations to force the primary education into the 
work of verbal memorizing. In China a separate character of com- 
plicated shape must be lerned for each word ; hense Chinese lerning 
is proverbial for the stress it lays upon verbal memory. Next to 
China among the nations stand the English-speaking nations as re- 
gards the stress which is laid upon verbal memory in scool. All 
great educational reformers who hav lookt into the methods of 
instruction in English and American elementary scools hav con- 
demd the amount of memory work which they hav found and calld 
attention to the smaller amount of thinking and investigation which 
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is secured by the training of the average elementary scool, and it is 
claimd by the advocates of the spelling reform that this radical 
defect in our scools is occasiond solely by the irregularities of Eng- 
lish spelling and the consequent severe labor of the child in acquir- 
ing a sufficient knowledge of the forms of words to enabl him to read 
and write. 

In the last generation when the English spelling reform began to 
be agitated it was contended by the scolars and directors of higher 
education that great advantage lay in the present mode of spelling ; 
that our spelling preservs in each word sum clue to the history of its 
adoption into the English language. More careful investigation on 
the part of filologists has, however, discuverd that these historical 
clues do not so much relate to the true derivation of our words as 
to the attempts on the part of the scoolmasters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to indicate by the form of spelling such 
derivations as wer currently supposed to be historical. Scientific 
filology has found that a large proportion of the supposed deriva- 
tions are unhistorical, and that a strictly fonetical spelling of the 
English language indicates the history of its words more accurately 
than does the ordinary spelling. The caprice of the Norman scribes 
who pacht up the Anglo-Saxon language without any proper knowl- 
edge of its origin led to very absurd combinations of letters to 
represent words which they wer scarsely abl to pronounce correctly. 
Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford has said that ‘‘if our spelling followed 
the pronunciation of words it would in reality be of greater help to 
the critical students of language than the present uncertain and un- 
scientific mode of writing.’’ In this statement he is followd by the 
Philological Society of London. The American Philological As- 
sociation has taken the same position in regard to the value of our 
present method of spelling and has declared a reform to be highly 
desirabl. The names of Professor March of Lafayette College, . 
. Professors Whitney and Trumbull of Yale College, Professor Child 
of Harvard College, and Professor Haldeman of the University of 
Pennsylvania stand side by side in the advocacy of this reform with 
the names of the great English scolars, Sayce, Murray (editor of the 
New English Dictionary in thirty volumes), A. J. Ellis, Max Miiller, 
Dr. Angus, Mr. Gladstone, and their coadjutors. 

Notwithstanding this the selection and adoption of a fonetic 
alfabet is impossibl by any agency known to the English-speaking 
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peple. The principl of local self-government prevails wherever 
Anglo-Saxon is spoken and there is a jelusy on the part of the 
peple with regard to the use or usurpation of dictatorial powers ; 
hense neither national nor international commissions can be ex- 
pected that wil decide upon the question of a particular alfabet and 
fonetic spelling. The method by which reforms ar brought about 
in English-speaking cuntries is therefore that of a gradual process 
of growth ; a very small item of reform is recommended and brought 
into usage by degrees. 

The English and American Philological Societies, composed as 
they ar of very conservativ men, hav united in recommending a few 
emendations to the present mode of spelling. The most important 
of these relates to the dropping of the silent e in words where it is 
at present misleading. ‘There is sumthing of logical reason in uzing 
the silent ¢ at the end of words in order to indicate a long vowel in 
the same syllabl. For exampl, we distinguish the short sound of @ 
in hat from the long sound of a in hate, etc. But it is inconsistent 
with this resonabl usage of the silent ¢ to place it at the end of words 
with short vowels ; for instance, the word /ve with the short 7 should 
be spelld without the silent ¢. So all of those words ending in “ve 
in which the @ is short. 

Proposing slight changes in spelling to make the present system 
of spelling more logical and more nearly fonetic, the Philological 
Society has, thru its committees, taken great pains to prepare a few 
rules which if adopted wil advance the cause of fonetics a very 
much larger step than was made (thru the influence of one man— 
Noah Webster) in the first half of this century. Other recommenda- 
tions relate chiefly to the dropping of those silent letters which ar 
not only useless but misleading in regard to the pronunciation like 
those mentiond, or in regard to derivation (etymology). 

Sum of the best new dictionaries are leading the way in this re- 
form by giving the new spellings recommended by the Philological 
Society as alternativs. Of course all changes in spelling look od at 
first and ar more or less offensiv to the ey. But a few years of 
familiarity with the new form of spelling entirely remove this ob- 
jection. Such words as music, physic, and public wer formerly 
speld with a & (musick, physick, and publick), but the old spelling 
now looks as offensiv to the ey as the new spelling lookt fifty years 
ago. 
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IV. 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 


I suppose we may assume that all admit the anomalous character 
of our spelling and the need of some improvement. The question 
to be decided is, how much amendment is advisable, how much is 
feasible, and how is it to be accomplisht? 

Some would make a sweeping change that would not need revisal, 
by adopting at once a uniform phonetic system ; others would intro- 
duce improvements piecemeal and spread the work over generations. 

When a thing has to be done, it certainly should be done well ; 
and if a change could be carried out with completeness, so as to be 
‘* done when it is done, then ’twere well it were done quickly.’’ 

Change unsettles the mind, and is, therefore, in itself to be depre- 
cated. The most trifling change has this effect equally with the 
most important. A single change, however great, is much more 
easily made than a series of small changes. In making a piecemeal 
change you have the same battle to fight at every step. 

In reference to spelling reform, my counsel would be: Present the 
whole scheme at once, that its rationality may be seen and its 
advantages theoretically recognized ; but make no attempt to intro- 
duce it popularly, piecemeal or otherwise, except in the pudlic 
schools. There give the pupils the full benefit of it. Then you 
may leave those children, when grown up, to choose for themselves 
either the phonetic or the literary spelling for their daily use. They 
will have command of both systems. 

The object of writing is to be understood, and this obviously 
does not require uniformity in spelling. We can understand well 
enough the most diverse use of letters. There is a good deal of 
practical sense, therefore, in what I have heard seriously main- 
tained—namely, that there is no need to spell in any particular 
fashion, but that every person might spell phonetically—as he pleases. 

Look into the first folio of Shakespeare (1623) and you will find 
the words Je, me, and he spelt sometimes with two e’s, sometimes 
with one; the word “‘ been”’ varies to dene and beene; the word 
‘‘do”’ is either doe or doo; the preposition “‘to’’ is generally foo ; 
the words #//, we//, and de// often have but one 7; the word ‘* mur- 
der’’ is sometimes spelt with @ and other times, on the same page, 
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with #, the termination ‘‘less’’ is sometimes Zesse and sometimes 
only Zes; the word ‘‘stop’’ has in some cases two f’s and an ¢ 
(stoppe), and in other cases only one f and no e—as we write it. 

In Shakespearian spelling silent ¢ is written in thousands of cases 
without any function, although occasionally it usefully distinguishes 
a long vowel, as in “‘ cap2-able,’’ which we write ‘‘cap-able,”” while 
we pronounce it ; also in ‘‘inde’’ for the sound in and 
behind, which, for want of the e, we practically write 4tnd and behind. 

Double consonants are usefully written to denote short vowels. 
Thus Shakespeare gives us two 7’s in’ paragon, two a’s in widow, 
two m’s in coming, and two 7's in general, Shakespeare writes 

- whipped, dropped, &c., with pt, which is all that we really pronounce. 
Tennyson does the same. Why does not everybody? Shakespeare 
inserts @ in the word ‘‘hinge’’ (Azzdge). We write this same sound 
sometimes with dg, as in edge, lodge, and bridge, and sometimes with 
g only, as in age, allege, and college. 

Orthographic consistency was no part either of Shakespeare’s 
practice or of the general practice of his day. Is not the same 
liberty still allowable to us? Printing has accidentally given fixity 
to our present style of spelling, although the latter is not at all 
adapted for perpetuity. We need not, therefore, hesitate to make 
any desirable changes. In fact, if we are not to say to learners, 
“¢ Spell as you please!’’ we must provide a consistent use of letters 
for the standard spelling we wish to establish. 

Before spelling can become a proper subject for school discipline 
or reproach it must be made rationa/. The observant eye, which 
alone makes a good speller now, is not to be ranked with excellence 
of scholarship, nor is the failure of the eye to observe accurately to 
be treated like negligence of study. We make too much of spelling. 
It is not worth the time spent upon it. 

The experience of all who spell well will, I think, be found to be 
that spelling never gave ¢hem any trouble. At ségh¢ of a word it was 
recognized as right or wrong. We should, therefore, be chary in 
attaching too much demerit to bad spellers, who have, as a rule, 
bestowed more pains on the subject than good spellers have ever 
given. 

The Rules for Amended Spelling, approved by the Philological 
Society of London and the American Philological Association, go 
but a very little way toward the needed improvement. They 
amount simply to this one rule: ‘* Omit all phonetically dispensable 
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letters.’’ We must ultimately add a second equally necessary rule : 
“* Give every sound a uniform representation.’ If we stop with the 
first rule our work will be comparatively worthless. The first is 
only acceptable as a step toward the second rule, and the latter 
involves the necessity for an extension of the alphabet, to furnish 
letters for unrepresented sounds. You cannot escape this necessity. 
Without such new letters your work will be ‘‘ never ending, still 
beginning.’’ 
Show me a scheme which is simpler than that introduced in 
** World-English,’’ or which makes less alteration in the familiar 
aspect of words, and [I shall advocate it with a hearty preference. 
World-English, however, is merely an expedient by means of 
which present spelling can be retained. I sympathize with those 
who are jealous for our existing word-pictures, and World-English 
is the expression of that sympathy. Any reader of common letters 
reads this phonetic arrangement of them almost at first glance, and 
a person who has learned to read from World-English will have 
corresponding facility in deciphering what may now be called 
Literary English.”’ 
_ The same facility was attained by means of the phonotypic system 

of Pitman and Ellis, published some fifty-odd years ago. That sys- 
tem wanted but little of being perfect for its purpose. It earned 
the right to adoption by high and uniform success, and it has left 
a monument in the Phonetic Bible of which any phonetician may 
feel proud. But it was killed—by prejudice. 

Children and foreigners should begin with a phonetic system.such 
as World-English, and they need not go beyond it except for lit- 
erary purposes or for higher education. They will have full com- 
mand of the language without any bother with the intricacies of 
spelling. If our present orthography were to be displaced by a per- 
fectly phonetic system, World-English would have no raison d@’étre. 
Ordinary English would then be ‘‘ World’’-English—that is, would 
be adapted to the world’s use. Meantime this phoneticized arrange- 
ment of common letters facilitates the learning of our language at 
home and its diffusion abroad, while, at the same time, all the ven- 
erated forms of our wordsas embalmed in our literature are preserved 
unchanged. 

A system of this intermedial kind should be welcomed even by 
objectors to spelling reform ; for none can be so blind as not to see 
the need of some means of lessening the labor of learning to read. 
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~ One objector last week had what I must call the hardihood to say 
in effect that spelling reform would be only a concession to dunces 
and to foreigners, who, he asserted, had no claim to our considera- 
tion! Why, the English language will ultimately be the interna- 
tional language of the world—the common property of all nations— 
and therefore the rights of foreigners to a reform of English spelling 
are as great as our rights to the use of the language as our vernacular. 
Established spelling is altogether fortuitous. It 1s not a result of 
scholarly design for which we ought to feel respect. It has not 
been trimmed into shape and guided in growth by intelligence, but 
it has spread itself over our literature as uncared for asa weed. We 
have reason to be ashamed of such neglect. 

One of the speakers last week called attention to the confusion 
which would arise from the phonetic writing of such words as vite, 
right, write, and wright, which are all pronounced alike. We have 
precisely the same confusion now to the ear when these words are 
spoken as we should have to the eye in their phonetic writing. It 
is no doubt unfortunate that such homologues should exist, but they 
do exist in the language, and we have to trust to context to unriddle 
the ambiguities. In one case we have uniform sound with different 
meanings, and in the other uniform sfe//ing with different meanings. 
The confusion is merely transferred from one sense to another. It 
is exactly the same in both cases. We should have no more diffi- 
culty in assigning to each word its separate meaning from writing 
than we now have in doing so from speaking. 

Let our unphonetic friends pronounce words as they are spelt and 
we shall be satisfied. All we want is to spell as we pronounce, and 
we shut up opposition by calling on the opponents of spelling re- 
form to pronounce as they sped/. 

The question we are invited to discuss is as to the feasibility of 
adopting the rules recommended by the philological associations. 
There could not be the slightest difficulty 1r—ah! that vitiating 
particle in which Shakespeare says there is much virtue—1r Congress 
would but enact that the rules shall be applied in printing the public 
documents of the Nation! No compulsion to be laid on any one but 
the Public Printer ; the press generally to follow or not the example, 
as might be deemed fit by its individual members or their patron 
readers, The difficulty involved in this ‘‘if’’ is too great to leave 
much room for hope. When we find such a radical opponent to 
the phonetic principle as the brilliant and scholarly Librarian of 
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Congress, we may well fear his hostile influence among those whose 
judgment he professes to voice, for he sneers at the very idea of 
congressional action in this matter. He should know whereof he 
speak;; but the honor of Congress requires us to hope that he is 
wrong. Does the honorable Librarian mean that the subject is 
beneath the notice of that august assembly ? A subject which has 
been deemed worthy of the consideration and action of such bodies 
as the philological associations of Great Britain and America is not 
to be scouted in this way. The question of simplifying the teach- 
ing of our language demands attention from all intelligent persons, 
and especially from those who are in a position to give legislative 
effect to their conclusions. 

This subject was brought before the House Committee on Printing 
last year, and on that occasion I summed up the chief recommenda- 
tions of the amended spelling proposed. The first recommendation 
was : 

‘* Economy of Time.’’—Phonetic initiatory systems have been 
largely tested during a number of years, and the result has uniformly 
been a saving of not less than fifty per cent. in the time required to 
make good readers. 

The second recommendation was : 

‘* Economy in Printing.’’—The saving in expenditure for paper 
and labor from the use of simplified spelling is calculated at seventeen 
per cent. This economy cannot be considered unimportant, when 
we reflect that we now waste nearly one column in six in our news- 
papers, one page in six in our magazines, and one volume in six in 
all our works of literature. 

The third recommendation was : 

‘Rationality in Teaching.’’—The want of correspondence between 
letters and sounds stultifies children and hinders the development 
of their reasoning faculty. We might as well allow a fluctuating 
value to the numerals 1, 2, 3, &c., as to the alphabetic letters. 

The fourth recommendation was: 

‘« Simplicity and Practicability.’’—As an instalment of spelling re- 
form the scheme proposed is entirely unobjectionable. Every change 
consists merely in reduction of the number of letters used in spell- 
ing; it is consequently a simplification. We who: can use the old 
orthography have nothing to learn in connection with the new. 
We have only to dispense with superfluities. 
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The fifth recommendation was : 

“Ultimate Perfectibility.’’—A scientific scheme would necessarily 
include new letters for unrepresented sounds. The introduction of 
these is not contemplated in the present movement. The measure 
proposed will still leave half a language, full of anomalies, but it 
will facilitate their ultimate removal, while it will not create difficul- . 
ties to stand in the way of future progress. 

The sixth and last recommendation was : 

‘* Justice to the Young.’’—Children are condemned to a positive 
wrong when they are subjected to an unnecessarily prolonged and 
severe task in order simply to acquire the use of the instrument of 
learning. The helplessness of the victims of this wrong should be 
one chief recommendation of such a measure of redress as that which 
is now proposed. Besides, the time saved in learning to read will 
be so much added to that for acquisition of knowledge. 

The one impediment to orthographic reform is simply—prejudice. 
I repeat this statement with a full recollection of the fact that one 
eloquent speaker last week, and another, equally forceful, denounced 
the phonetic principle.’ They did not condescend to argue against 
it. They simply denounced it as opposed to—prejudice! And 
there is no harder argument to answer; there is no argument so 
unanswerable as prejudice. Spelling reformers were taunted with — 
having accomplisht so little. and with lacking the courage of their 
convictions in not practising the amended spellings in all their busi- 
ness and letter writing ; in other words, with not defying prejudice 
and adopting changes which no private efforts can establish. Our 
policy has rather been to endeavor after concerted action, so as to 
give more than individual authority for the amendments we might 
be disposed to approve. In society each man is not a law unto 
himself; he must do as others do, and cannot hope to singly stem 
the tides of prejudice. 

Still, perhaps the speaker was right in drawing our attention to 
the force of example which each of us individually can exercise. If 
we fail in getting the desired endorsement of our plans—which is 
worth striving for mainly because it would make our efforts so much 
more speedily effective—we can then, at all events, remove the re- 
proach of inconsistency by entering into a mutual league for the 
practice of amended spelling. This might, however, practically 
amount to ‘‘spell as you please!’’ but even that would be better 
than ‘spell as you do not speak !”’ 
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To my mind there is something grand in the opportunity pre- 
sented to the people of the United States to make a watfiona/ reform 
in the writing of our immortal tongue. In this land of magnitudes 
there does seem something petty in the proposition merely to discard 
silent letters while there is a much greater work imperatively re- 
quired. PHONETICISE THE LANGUAGE THROUGHOUT! Here is an 
object that may well appeal to national pride. Let the method you 
adopt be distinctively American, independent of precedent— 
thorough, complete. The result will be an international American 
language ! 

The plan proposed of introducing amendments through the Public 
Printing Office would be an excellent one if the Public Printer could 
be instructed to carry it out. The plan would be desirable, both 
on account of its feasibility and of its probable efficacy as an ex- 
ample. It would, besides, be equally applicable to any scheme that 
might be adopted, whether for complete or for partial phoneticism, 
No private efforts could effect so much in a decade as would thus be 
attained ina day. In fact, no private action would ever command 
the universal and respectful attention which an act of Congress 
would secure. Spelling reform must be establisht by some official 
means, or not at all. 

On the principle that ‘‘ a half loaf is better than no bread,’’ we 
may, perhaps, with judicious prudence, limit our first request to 
Congress for its edict to drop useless letters from our public printing. 
The next generation will ask for the needed supplementary letters, 
and the next for completion of the phonetic scheme by giving every 
sound a uniform representation. 

At the commencement of my address I indicated what I conceive 
to be the best practical method of dealing with this question— 
namely, to provide a single separate system for beginners and to 
leave ordinary spelling, ‘‘ with all its imperfections on its head,’’ 
for the consideration of those new generations who shall have been 
trained in the phonetics of the language. They will make short 
work of the objections that now bar the way to all amendment. 
Prejudice will then act in favor of instead of against RaTIONALITY 
IN SPELLING. 


P. S.—At the concluding meeting of the Symposium the Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, explained that his reference 
to the hopelessness of official action was based on the restricted 
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functions of Congress in regard to such matters! If a subject of 
such universal concern as the national use of letters does not fall 
within the scope of the national legislature, it certainly should do so. 
Whence, else, can any official action originate? This subject is 
preéminently worthy of the attention of Congress, and Congress 
can, if needful, give itself the power to deal with it. 


V. 


JOHN M. GREGORY. 


I am not anxious for any victory in the argument in this debate, 
simply because I feel no fear of the ultimate triumf of the reform. 
It matters lit] how we assail or defend the movement in progres, 
the forces. at work in it wil surely carry it to succes. A century 
ago only Franklin and Noah Webster and a few unknown followers 
advocated the improvement of our orthografy. Now the two great 
national filological societies, embracing hundreds of the ablest lin- 
guists of the English-speaking race, ar boldly denouncing our spell- 
ing and nav agreed upon hundreds of changes which they believ 
feasibl and desirabl. We ar told that the failure thus far of the 
reform is a proof of its impracticability ; but this failure, if failure 
it be, proves at most only the difficulty of the enterprize. But the 
persistence of the idea and the constant rize of new and more com- 
petent reformers prove that there is a great truth at the bottom of 
the reform, working its way out with resistles energy. 

But has there been any failure? Is a science or an art a failure 
because it does not go at a singl bound to its final conclusion or to 
the ultimate perfection of its proceses? A cause that shows a con- 
stant increas in its frends, and in place of a solitary Franklin or 
Webster exhibits an array of the finest scolarship of the age, surely 
is not a failure. Nor has the work of the reformers been itself a 
failure. Many changes hav alredy been accomplisht. In my boy- 
hood we speld musick, publick, etc. When the caudal & was dropt 
everybody said : ‘‘ How queer it looks.’’ So also we speld honour, 
labour, etc., and the English hav not yet got over their trubl at our 
cutting out the w. We ar now geting uzed to the new spellings 
tho, altho, program, catalog, etc., and soon nobody wil care to re- 
place the useles tail letters on these words, 
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In an age which has improved or replaced every tool of its indus- 
tries, and every vehicl of transportation and travel, it is folly to 
suppose that inteligent and practical men wil forever consent to 
retain the cumbersum and blundering orthografy which loads the 
instrument of thot, the vehicl of that largest comerce known to 
mankind—the comerce of ideas. 

Of the four chief arguments for the reform—(1) the economy of 
printing; (2) saving childhood from the drudgery of lerning 
an absurd orthografy ; (3) sparing teachers the drudgery of much 
needles and difficult teaching, and (4) the wider spred of inteli- 
gence, I care only to emphasize the second. Think of the task put 
upon children at the threshhold of their education! Call them 
‘«blockheds’’ if you wil, but remember the stultification of inteli- 
gence and the stupidity we engender by setting every child to lern 
by a mere act of verbal memory the senseles spelling which owns 
no law and carries no light! It is enuf to make blockheds of the 
best and brightest. Of the few precius years that most of our 
children can giv to education, what an outrage it is that they must 
spend two years of time in drudgery as fruitles as it is needles. 

But there ar two other arguments uzed by scolars in favor of the 
reform: (1) the rectification of our etymologies and (2) the wider 
spred of our language among foren peples. I leav the first of these 
arguments to such men as Profesor March and Max Miiller, who 
can speak with authority upon it, but I hav a few words to say 
about the other. 

I was surprized to hear our friend, the brilliant librarian of our 
great national library, whom I regard as the prince of librarians and 
one at whose feet I am glad to sit when the great relm of books is 
in question, say with sumthing like scorn that ‘‘our language was 
not made for foreners;’’ and so I suppose we need not care how 
serious the barrier that our anomalus orthografy raizes to their acqui- 
sition of the English. Is there a man among us whose hart does not 
swel with gratification when he hears it stated that the English is 
the mother tung of over a hundred milions of the inhabitants of 
the erth, while no other of the languages of the civilized peples can 
claim more than sixty milions; and that the English is rapidly 
becuming the language of comerce and of civilization? Is it of 
no interest to us and of no consequence to the world that the lan- 
guage which boasts the purest if not the brighest literature of the 
world is spreding so widely among the nations of the world, even 
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in spite of its difficult orthografy? How much more rapid would 
be its spred if its spelling answerd better to its pronunciation ? 

The extension of their national speech is of interest to other 
nations if not to us. In Germany there is a society which claims a 
membership of seventy thousand which has for its object the keeping 
alive of the German language among their emigrant cuntrymen and 
the extension of it thru the world, and the question of frequent 
debate in Europe is, Which language is likely to gain the supremacy ? 
While residing in Paris, a French profesor told me of a then recent 
international meeting of scientists, which during one of their social 
evening sessions discust in a friendly way the mooted question of 
the court and comercial language of the future. Each delegate 
set forth the excelencies and claims of his own mother tung, and, 
among others, an English-speaking representativ of England or 
America enumerated the advantages of the Engiish. He described 
its richnes of vocabulary, its power of assimilating borrowd words, 
the simplicity of its syntax, the absence of inflexions of its nouns, 
and of gender in its adjectivs and articles, its power of expresion 
in poetry, oratory, and science ; the welth of its literature, and its 
rapid spred as the language of two of the greatest comercial 
nations of the world. When he had finished a French savant said : 
‘“*T recognize the force of all you say ; but wil you pleas tel me how 
you pronounce b-u-t?’’ ‘The Englishman pronounced it. ‘‘ Wel, 
how do you pronounce p-u-t?’’ It was pronounced as we all know 
how. ‘‘Ah!’’ was the response, ‘‘a language that does not pro- 
nounce as it spels and spel as it pronounces more nearly than that 
can never becum the universal language.’’ The sore spot in our 
language is too wel known to the hole world. 

It is affirmd that tho the changes now proposed ar comparativly 
few, the intention of the reformers is to go the hole extent and in- 
troduce a complete fonetic system—a system which, if introduced at 
onse, woud be open without dout to the charge of spoiling the 
legibility of our present libraries and compeling us all to lern again 
the art of reading. Of course the ultimate aim and complete finish 
of the reform woud be a perfect fonetic system of spelling our lan- 
guage. We all freely admit this; but it is unjust to hint that the 
eminent filologists who advocate this reform are insincerely conceal- 
ing a part of their intentions, or that they ar so foolish as not to 
know that all changes in a living language must be made by slow 
degrees. 
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But, it is askt, if the reform is desirabl, why not go to the end at 
onse? To this I anser, a writn language has two distinct constitu- 
encies—the adult generation who hav alredy lerned to read it 
and the children who hav not yet lerned its printed forms. Both 
of these constituencies hav their rights, which must be preservd— 
the first, not to have their lerning spoild and their reading in- 
hibited by such changes as would make the new books illegibl to 
them, and the others to hav such practicabl reforms made as may 
lighten as much as possibl the task of lerning to read. The changes 
now proposed by the filological societies would accomplish just this. 
They woud change so litl the printed page that the old coud stil 
read it with ease, while they woud remove a large part of the rub- 
ish which now lies in the path of the yung lerner. The cuming 
generation woud be abl to make a similar step forward, and so, 
ultimately, in the course of a few generations the hole reform might 
be accomplisht. 

To the most common objection, that fonetic spelling woud spoil 
the looks of the language and rob the printed word of the fine lit- 
erary and historic associations which sum of us hav lerned to attach 
to it, I woud reply, first, that the objection is merely esthetic and 
is confined to the very few who hav gaind this fine and peculiar 
literary culture. But the age in which we liv is utilitarian, and wil 
not allow a merely esthetical objection to stand in the way of a 
great practical good. The old stage coach was a much more 
esthetic object than the modern railroad train, but the needs of 
mankind hav drivn away the coach and welcumd the train, All 
that is true and valuabl of the filologic or historic allusions found 
in our words woud survive the change, and the new forms woud 
soon cum to hav’ to the generation traind to their use the same 
power of recalling the storied past. 

At any rate, the verdict of the peple, the educated classes espe- 
cially, is rapidly gathering on the side of the reform. About the 
centennial year of the Republic the Home Journal, the oidest 
literary paper of New York city, publisht a broadside of short letters 
from college presidents and profesors, eminent authors and literary 
men, publicists and statesmen, giving over their own names and in 
their own words their harty endorsement of the reform proposed. 
I venture to affirm that to-day, if the census coud be taken, the large 
majority of the profesors in our American colleges woud be found 
favoring sum reform in the orthografy of our language. 
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VI. 
W. B. OWEN. 


The frase ‘‘simplified spelling ’’ limits the discussion to the changes 
proposed by the philological societies. These changes hav receivd 
authorization by being introduced as a supplement into the Century 
Dictionary, and constitute a moderate stage of amendment as com- 
pared with the fonetic ideals of reformers; yet so difficult is it to 
introduce any variation from the establisht orthografy that it becums 
a serious question whether even so small a change as this is feasibl. 

I shal discus a singl hindrance, viz., the feeling, amounting to a 
prejudice, in favor of the forms of words now familiar to the ey. 
We hav many and delicate associations with the writn or printed 
word, and any tampering with its form offends us. There ar literary 
and scolarly associations: it givs a Greek scolar a chil to see phlegm 
speld fem. ‘There ar professional associations: a professor of physics 
would feel robd of half his dignity if it wer speld /ystcs; and there 
ar personal associations of various kinds. 

Foren words, too, cling to their nativ habits, and it would seem 
proper that they should do so up to a certain point. When they 
hav becum thoroly naturalized they may wel yield to English analo- 
gies. Very lit] fault is found with pragram, brought into conformity 
with diagram, epigram, etc. 

It wil be useful to attempt a classification of our peple in their 
relations to this prejudice. There ar, first, those who ar set down 
in the census as illiterate, amounting to sumthing like seven millions. 
Then a class not enumerated, perhaps two or three times as many 
as the illiterates—viz., those who read, but who do so with so much 
difficulty, spelling and stumbling along, that the accomplishment is 
a source of very litl plezure or profit to them. Then the foren born, 
who lern to speak English with no great difficulty, but rarely master 
the intricacies of English spelling. This class in the eleventh census 
wil fall litl if any below nine millions. Then, fourthly, scool 
children, a large majority of whom ar in daily strugl with the spell- 
ing book and the reader. Uniting these four classes we hav an 
aggregate of nearly forty millions to whom any amendment of 
orthografy that woud make lerning to read easier woud be an unmixt 
good. My point is that from these classes we should encounter no 
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prejudice. They must sacrifice nothing, not even feeling. Many 
of them know just enuf about our spelling to visit upon it, under the 
impulse of the clear instincts of truth and reason, the hatred it 
deservs. 

A fifth class, from whom no prejudice would be encountered, com- 
prises those who, whether as the promoters of scolarship and the 
science of language or from motives of economy and filanthropy, 
favor the reform. 

In the remainder of our sixty-odd millions we find the curious 
results of the habit of much reading. 

The art of printing found the English in rather a chaotic condi- 
tion orthograficaly, and in course of time the printers gave it uni- 
formity. They fixt it arbitrarily often, according to their con- 
venience or their ignorant notions of what it should be. We read 
it as they printed it, and think it must be so—it can’¢ be otherwise. 
So vivid and permanent ar the impressions of eysight that the printed 
word becums ¢#e word to us. We cum to luv even its silent letters 
and its uncouth combinations, and regard them as necessarily and 
organicaly a part of the word. Cut off the 4 from ¢humd and the 
word is left mangld and bleeding. 

A litl serious candid reflection would convince us that the writn 
word isaded thing. The “zag word is that which is spoken. 
Whatever there is that makes a word analogous to an organism is to 
be found in the connection which exists between the organ of the 
mind and the organs of speech, of such a nature that states of mind 
produce movements in the latter. As we ar constituted the organs 
of speech ar vocal, tho we may eke out meaning with what seem to 
be instinctiv gestures. The mind seeks to utter itself by vocal 
movements, not by movement of the muscls that write or the muscls 
that print. ‘There seems to be a faculty of speech, the result of our. 
natural constitution; but writing and printing ar inventions. Lan- 
guage has its natural growth and changes according to certain laws ; 
writing and printing ar mechanical operations, every detail of which 
may vary arbitrarily. Our attachment to the printed word, there- 
fore, is a matter of association and habit. 

I hav brought this matter to a test in my own experience. I onse 
had a strong preference for the establisht spelling ; a reluctance to 
depart from it; a tendency to associate the fonetic forms of words 
with illiteracy and ignorance ; but that feeling has holely past away. 
It has been my practice for many years in my own writing and very 
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largely in my correspondence to spel according to fonetic standards, 
The result is that I hav broken up the habit of thinking and feeling 
that +h-o must be written ¢+-o-u-g-h. T-h-o is the word to me, 
nor do I hav to eke out its meaning by a mental picture of the 
larger form. Even in homonyms I hav no difficulty. Whether it 
is sem money or a sum of money, it is all the same to me (provided 
it is enuf), and I instinctively spel it s-u-m in either case. 

I conclude, therefore, that those who think the printed form is 
properly ¢he word are simply under the influence of a very strange 
spel. 

When it cums to reasons, we are apt to base our preference for 
the establisht spelling on the claim that it is historical; that it 
suggests the derivation of words, etc. In many cases, it is true, the 
silent letters ar the monuments of vanisht sound; but it seems a 
strange economy to make the word itself, that must pass current in 
daily and hourly intercourse, the lumber-room of its own worn-out 
machinery. In a surprizing number of cases, however, the spelling 
of English words is misleading as to derivation. The g in sovereign 
suggests a connection with veégz,; but it is from superanus. The s 
in ¢sland suggests and the Latin zzsw/a, with neither of which 
it has anything todo. The word is properly Zand, and was so speld 
in erlier English, The s in ¢s/e also is a comparativly modern inter- 
loper; for tho the word is ultimately derived from ¢wsuda it came 
into English in the form ze from the French. The w in whole con- 
ceals the derivation of the word; the Zin cou/d isa blunder; so the 
hin ghost, the g in foretgn, the ¢ in parliament, and in scores and 
hundreds of words letters hav been introduced in reckless violation 
of etymology. 

Many of our spellings also ar simply pedantic. JZndict came to us 
from the French in the form zzdite; but when Latin came to be 
studied again and it was discoverd that the ultimate derivation was 
from indictare, c was inserted as a record of what? Sumbody’s 
erudition! So victuals Chaucer spels vétatl/e, directly from the 
French. Our present spelling would suggest that the word came 
from Latin victualia, which is not true. And what shal we say of 
such cases as fongue ? a simpl Anglo-Saxon word, of two syllabls 
originally, but which lost its ending by fonetic decay and was then 
increast by the appendage we either in burlesque or servil imitation 
of the French /angue. Iam inclined to think it was a joke, as the 
playful paragrafers now put -ovsky and -vitch after familiar English 
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words in burlesque of Tolstoi. But think of petrifying astupid joke 
like that in the permanent forms of language! Think of compelling 
a dozen generations of English-speaking children to lern it, and as 
many generations of writers and printers to write and print it! 
Then think of brilliant scolars, at the cloze of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, coming before us to defend the spelling on the ground that it 
is picturesque ! ’’ 

Take now a case where the silent letter is justified by etymology. 
The 7 in a/ms is historical, but how few there ar to whom it is sig- 
nificant of derivation ; how few that regard it in any other light 
than as a conventional flurish. Take your city, with its 250,000 or 
more peple, not 250 of them, not more than 25 of them, write the 
word and read it with any consciousness of the origin of the Z 
Must 250,000, then, be compeld to lern just where and how to place 
this 7, which is never sounded, in order that 25 Greek scolars may 
hav the satisfaction of being reminded of its derivation? Besides, 
you coud think of the derivation if you cared to just as wel without 
the silent letter. In fact, the 7 is a mere fragment of the history of 
the word. Why not hav a more complete and ampl record? Go 
a litl further back and we find a/mes ; a litl further, a/messe ; then 
almosen, almosna, almosina, elemosyna, until we reach the Greek 
eleémosuné (2hennocvy). There would be sum advantage in this 
fuller etymological form. We should at least avoid in print the 
puzl of the final s, which tends to bring the word into use as a plural, 
whereas it is singular, as we see from Acts iii: 3, ‘‘askt an alms,”’ 
and in Enoch Arden— 


‘‘Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live.” 


It is obvious enuf, however, that words need not carry their hole 
history about with them and display it at every recurrence on the 
printed page. The history of words is recorded in literature, and it 
is the business of dictionaries like the Century and the great one of 
Dr. Murray to collect this history and exhibit it in convenient form 
for consultation. It would be a great gain in furnishing materials 
for the history of language if sounds should cease to be represented 
to the ey when they cease to be heard. If the 7 in a/ms had ceast 
to be writn when it was no longer pronounced wershould be able to 
mark that point in the history of the word with certainty for which 
we must now depend on other and less satisfactory evidence. 
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To return for a moment to the classification of peple with refer- 
ence to the ease with which they read. It is very far from true that 
the good readers easily lern to spel and lern onse for all. With 
most of us it isa life-long strugl. We ar slaves to the dictionary, 
and when there is none at hand we turn our frazes so as to avoid the 
doutful words. We want to write deferd, but ar not sure whether 
there should be one ~ or two, so we say postponed. Like the man 
who sent a writn message to his fysician, saying, ‘‘Cum over im- 
mediately ; we hav a very painful case of smallpox at our house.”’ 
The doctor hurried over in great alarm, examined the patient, and 
said, greatly relievd, ‘It’s not smallpox; it’s rheumatism.” ‘I 
knew it,’’ answered the man, ‘‘ but there wasn’t a soul in the house 
who coud spel rheumatism.”’ 

We tamely submit to the hardships of English spelling under the 
mistaken impression that our words, if not speld as they ar, would 
not be English words. Let us hope that as a result of these con- 
ferences the lerned societies of Washington, and especialy the An- 
thropological Society, may, on the authority of the filologists, make 
use of amended spelling in their publications, and thus aid in re- 
moving the hindrance offerd by unreasoning prejudice. 


E, T. PETERS. 


The necessity for a simpler orthography has been very strongly 
presented by those of its advocates who have preceded me in this 
symposium, and it has been shown, on the other hand, that the 
objections to a change which have generally been considered most 
serious are really without substantial foundation. On the one hand 
we have the assurance of distinguished educators that at least two 
years of the time now spent in learning to read and write English 
would be saved by a phonetic system, and on the other hand we 
have that of the most eminent philologists that if the etymology of 
words would in some cases. be obscured by a phonetic spelling it 
would in a much larger number be made more plain. In short, the 
preponderance of pedagogical and philological authority seems to 
be decidedly in favor of simplified spelling. The ground has already 
been well covered, but a few additional points may be adduced. 
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The brilliant essayist and distinguished scholar who opened the 
debate on the negative called our attention to the fact that by spell- 
ing phonetically we should lose a means of distinguishing between 
words of the same sound which differ in meaning, as in the words 
right, rite, write, etc. That this would occasion no serious difficulty 
is apparent from the readiness with which we distinguish between 
the different meanings of the numerous words that are now alike in 
both sound and spelling. As an instance, take the word ¢ad/e, for 
which fully a dozen distinct meanings are given in our principal 
dictionaries, When we read of Yorick setting the table in a roar 
we are in no danger of supposing that the piece of furniture known 
by that name was the thing so affected, nor should we be at any 
loss to understand an illiterate correspondent who might ask us 
to ‘‘rite’’ him in reply to his letter. 

The aversion to a change of system is in many cases nothing 
more than a prejudice against what is unfamiliar, The proposed 
new spellings no doubt seem uncouth, but this impression is simply 
the effect of habit and would never arise in the mind of a child ac- 
customed from the start to the phonetic as well as the ordinary 
forms of words. When Stanley, on nearing the end of his first 
great journey across Africa, was met and welcomed by some of his 
Caucasian kindred, the paleness of their complexions, contrasting 
with the familiar black faces of the natives, at first affected him 
unpleasantly and he had a momentary impression that perhaps they 
were not quite well. This feeling was of precisely the same origin 
as that which causes phonetic spelling like /af, gard, dum, and det 
to seem strange and fantastic and impress us with the feeling that 
there is something seriously amiss with them, while the familiar 
monstrosities /augh, guard, dumb, and debt appear correct and 
natural, if not even graceful in outline. Moreover, the strangeness . 
of the simple, logical, and consistent phonetic forms would pass 
away with use almost as quickly as that of European complexions 
passed from the mind of the explorer on the occasion just re- 
ferred to. 

We have been told that language is now more a thing of the eye 
than of the ear, and that the written or printed word is more essen- 
tially the real word than the spoken one. As bearing on this point, 
there is, I think, much force in the remark of Dr. Owen, that what- 
ever close organic relation there may be between ideas and the 
words which represent them is a relation between those ideas and 
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the spoken words, not the written ones ; and unless we are to regard 
correct pronunciation as a matter of no moment, the fact that a 
majority even of well-informed people now get their pronunciation 
from the printed page rather than from the living voice is from a 
scholar’s point of view one of the strongest of all arguments in favor 
of phonetic spelling. I have heard an ordinarily well-read man 
pronounce the word mis/ed as if it were spelled m-t-z-z-/-e-d, and a 
friend tells me of having heard the same word called miss/ed (rhym- 
ing with whistled). The connection of the word with the verb 
mislead had apparently never been suspected. This entire conceal- 
ment of its etymology, this complete displacement from the track 
of its historical descent and cutting off from all its kith and kin, is 
only one example of what our unphonetic system of word represen- 
tation may do for those who have to depend mainly upon the eye in 
acquiring their vocabularies. Even those words which are them- 
selves most nearly phonetic are not secure against the misleading 
influence of unphonetic analogy so long as our general system of 
spelling remains what it is. 

But the chief argument in favor of simplified spelling is the fact 
that to tens of millions of children in the English-speaking world it 
is an absolutely necessary means to the diffusion of that intelligence 
which in its turn is equally necessary to the success of those popular 
forms of government on which the English-speaking world preémi- 
nently plumes itself. 

One of the British inspectors of schools in an official report made 
a number of years ago used the following language: 


“‘No one will ever read in later life unless reading is quite easy to him, 
and I believe that no child before attaining the fifth standard can read 
with the facility necessary to make reading a pleasure to him.”’ 


Yet statistics showed that the fifth standard, without whose attain- 
ment there was so little hope for the formation of a reading habit 
in later life, was not attained by more than thirty children. out of 
every one hundred attending school. It thus appears that seventy 
per cent. of those who were soon to wield the political power of the 
British islands through their ballots were doomed in advance to lives 
of ignorance; and though I have not the statistics at hand, I strongly 
doubt whether, on the whole, the situation in our own country is 
any better. 

For the mighty work on behalf of human liberty to which we 
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English-speaking peoples have put our hands, popular intelligence 
in the widest sense is a condition indispensable to success, and 
popular intelligence in that widest sense our present system of spell- 
ing stops fatally short of making possible. 

The place to begin the introduction of a new system is, in my 
opinion, in the schools. Dr. Harris has shown us that where a 
phonetic system is first taught and then used as an auxiliary to the 
learning of our present system the two are learned in much less time 
than is necessary for the existing system alone without such help. 
This fact appears to me to present the key to the situation. Those 
who have lost their two years or more in learning the present system 
of spelling need not be troubled to learn a new system, unless they 
are to teach it. It is with the teachers that the new movement 
should begin, and through the schools that it should be propagated ; 
and its instrument should be a complete phonetic alphabet by whose 
aid every spoken word can be written or printed so as to represent 
its correct pronunciation. Our present system must be learned for 
generations to come by all who aspire to superior scholarship ; but 
for those who have to stop short of its attainment, a phonetic sys- 
tem would furnish a broad and open highway to the realm of knowl- 
edge; and when once an approved phonetic alphabet has been made 
widely known among the children of the schools, it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter for the friends of the movement to arrange 
for the publication of ample supplies of appropriate reading matter 
in the new form. Moreover, any adult willing to devote a few 
hours to the mastery of the phonetic alphabet, printed and script, 
would learn to read and write the new system with much more 
facility than he could learn and apply the numerous rules proposed 
as a means to a partial reform. 


CHARLES P. G. SCOTT. 


‘Is simplified spelling feasibl?’’ Ar improved roads feasibl ? 
Ar improved harbors feasibl? Can dul axes be sharpend? Cana 
bent rod be straightend? Can ded leavs be swept away? Can 
rubbish be removed? Can anything be made better than it is 
to-day? 
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Simplified spelling is feasibl. Our spelling can be made simpl— 
that is, much less complex than it isnow. Then that it ought to be 
made simpl goes without saying. 

The announcement of the Anthropological Society says that the 
subject of simplified spelling wil be discust ‘‘ from various point 
of view, including philology, etymology, phonetics, lexicography, 
pedagogy, literature, telegraphy and stenography, elementary edu- 
cation, linguistics, bibliography, journalism, book-making, and 
public business.’’ My opinion is askt, I suppose, because I hav 
workt in sum of these branches of a polite education. I can only 
say that having spent the days and nights of many years in the study 
of filology; having made etymology my special pursuit; having 
wrestld with Jacobean ernestness, if less than Jacobean success, with 
the mysterious daiuwy of fonetics; having spent ten years in the 
most exacting labors of lexicografy, and begun another period of 
the same form of diversion; having trespast in a harmless way upon 
the domains of pedagogy, literature, and most of the other unhappy 
pursuits mentioned, including several styles of stenografy and two 
styles of journalism (tho I am now completely reformd) ; having 
thus chanced to lern sum part of nearly all the things that ar in- 
volvd in spelling or that spelling in any way affects, I can only say 
that English spelling ought to be simplified, and express the opinion, 
with a ful knowledge of all the theoretical and practical objections 
that hav been or can be brot up, that it can be simplified. This, 
not by the substitution of a minutely elaborate fonetic alfabet con- 
structed anew on scientific lines, but by regulating the use of the 
present alfabet, by extending the application of existing rules and 
analogies, by pruning ded lims, by straightening crooked growths, 
by correcting the blunders forced into our orthografy by the intel- 
lectual progenitors of those who now oppose the removal of these 
blunders and anomalies under the delusion that they ar thereby 
defending etymology, whereof they know nothing, and literature, 
whereof they know only the dangerous litl. 

Pian spelling can be simplified ; mm it cannot be simplified by 
‘¢time,’’ or by ‘‘ the spirit of progress,’’ or by ‘‘a gradual advance 
in culture,’ or by ‘‘ general agreement,’’ or by any other abstraction 
whatsoever. There wil never be the slightest change in spelling 
effected by these gosts of the mind. Spelling is the drawing, press- 
ing, or cutting of significant lines on paper or other material by 
human fingers, or by machinery ultimately moved by human fingers. 
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It follows that only human beings can change spelling. There ar 
66,000,000 human beings in the United States. Many of them ar 
highly intelligent. It is they who ought to begin improvements. 
It is they alone who can effect improvements in spelling. They wil 
not begin all at onse. Sum hav begun alredy. Others wil begin 
later. There ar many intelligent human beings in Washington. 
Why should not these intelligent human beings stop waiting on 
‘*time,’’ and begin to improve English spelling themselvs ? 

It is idle to postpone all action until all spelling reformers 
‘‘agree.’’ It is not thus that reforms ar effected. It is the law of 
human progress that one or a few shal propose; that the many 
shal assent in general; that the few shal then work out the details 
in part; that all shal then move on, and that in the crush the final 
form of the thing proposed shal emerge—never as proposed, but 
often better. Then there is a new idea, a new agitation, another 
crush, and a new form. So let it be with spelling. 

Those who ar in a position to influence the spelling of diction- 
aries now in preparation would be glad to be able to record as actual 
usage the simpler spellings proposed by the advocates of reform. 
Every scientific society can help to make actual usage, namely, by 
actual use. The philological societies ar scientific, and they hav 
begun. The Anthropological Society is scientific—let it continue. 
And let all societies concerned with man and his improvement help 
not only to improve his ideas, but also to improve his way of putting 
them on paper. 


IX. 
JAMES C. PILLING. 


So much has already been said fro and con. upon the general 
subject under consideration that there is litl for me to ad, unless it 
be a few words upon one point on which sufficient stress has not 
been laid. I allude to the length of time consumed in lerning to 
read and write by the aid of Roman characters as uzed by us as 
compared with other methods in use by other peples. 

Dr. Harris, in speaking of the experiments conducted under his 
direction in the public scools of St. Louis, stated that children spend 
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in lerning to read fluently two and one-half years. Think of it, two’ 
and one-half years! Better results hav been obtained by other 
methods. Let me mention sum of them. 

About 1820 a half-breed Cherokee Indian named Sequoyah, better 
known by his English name, George Guess, the son of a Duch pedlar 
and Cherokee mother, an illiterate vagabond, vague and dreamy, 
if report be true, who coud read neither his own nor any other lan- 
guage, was taunted, it is said, with this fact by sum white men ; 
whereupon, so the story goes, he retorted that he would lern and 
teach his brethren as wel. 

Knowing nothing of ancient methods, he had to think out his 
own plan, which naturally was a fonetic one. He first sought to 
evolv from his mind all the sounds contained in the Cherokee lJan- 
guage, and succeeded in differentiating eighty-two. The next step 
was to represent them by writn signs. 

But two books had been printed in the Cherokee, both lit] prim- 
ers in Roman characters, which had, I believ, English values. No 
Cherokee books in these characters hav been printed sinse. 

Borrowing one of these primers from the missionary station for 
the sake of such suggestions as it might afford, he proceeded to trace 
such outlines as seemd to him to suit the case, and the result is the 
present Cherokee syllabary, with the exception that four characters 
hav sinse been added to represent sounds not listed by Guess. 

This syllabary is one of the most curious compounds imaginabl— 
wurse, perhaps, than would be expected to come from even such a 
sourse. Based, as I hav said, upon the Roman characters found in 
the spelling book, he took all sorts of liberties with them, subjected 
them to all kinds of indignities, turnd them upside down, wrong side 
to, added tails where fancy dictated, and sumtimes even horns. 
They ar hard to make, cannot be joind together as in our script, 
and altogether constitute as varied a hodge-podge as even the un- 
tutord mind coud desire. As characters they possess but one 
redeeming trait—onse memorized, it woud-scarcely be possibl to 
forget them. 

Bad as this ‘‘alfabet’’ is from a mechanical standpoint, it is 
even wurse when viewd from the fonetic side, for he violated every 
one of the primary rules of fonetic writing. The sounds evolvd wer 
not, with one or two exceptions, simpl sounds, but compound— 

hat is, a consonant followd by a vowel sound, e. g., da, be, dt, bo, 
bu, etc.—not an alfabet but a syllabary. Simpl sounds ar not repre- 
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sented by simpl signs, nor compound sounds by compound signs, 
nor are similar sounds indicated by similar signs, all of which the 
laws of fonetic writing demand ; but he carried out the one cardinal 
principl of fonetic writing, the same character for the same sound, 
and therein his victory lies. 

It was not long before the Guess syllabary came to the notice of 
the missionaries, who became convinced of its utility, and various 
manuscripts were prepared for instruction in the scools. The 
feasibility of the scheme being proved, application was made to the 
officers of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions at Boston for a font of type from which to print in these 
characters. This request was granted, based perhaps on the state- 
ment of Mr. Worcester, one of their erliest and best missionaries, 
that ‘‘a few hours of instruction are sufficient for a Cherokee to 
learn to read his own language intelligibly;’’ and, again, ‘‘if a 
book were printed in that character there are those in every part of 
the nation who could read it at once, and many others would only 
have to obtain a few hours of instruction from some friend to enable 
them to do so. They have but to learn their alphabet and they can 
read at once. Probably at least twenty, perhaps fifty, times as many 
would read a book printed in Guess’s characters as would read one 
printed with the English alphabet.’’ 

The erliest print I hav seen of the Cherokee syllabary is in a 
Government document, a letter from the Secretary of War to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated February 21, 1826, and the 
first actual printing in it in the Mfsstonary Herald, publisht in Bos- 
ton, in 1828, which contained the first five verses of Genesis. From 
this time until now the literature of the Cherokee peple has been 
printed in these characters. In 1829 the Cherokee Phenix, a weekly 
periodical, was started. Their constitution, laws, and treaties, the 
Scriptures, scool books, almanacs, prayer books, hymn books, and. 
many other kinds of books ar printed in them. 

Now, how long does it require the Cherokee child to acquire the 
art of reading and writing fluently in these rude characters? If the 
testimony of its teachers, reiterated over and over again, be wurth 
anything, not two and one-half years, but two and one-half months. 

About 1840 James Evans, a Methodist clergyman who had been 
a missionary among the Chippewa Indians, and for whom he had 
composed a book in their language, printed in Roman characters 
with English values, was induced to go as missionary and teacher 
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among the Crees. His experience among the Chippewa, the amount 
of labor required to teach them to read with our characters, had 
been a lesson of which he was quick to avail himself, and caused 
him to invent what is known as the Cree syllabary—a great im- 
provement on the Cherokee. His characters, nine in number, ar 
simpl and easily made, and ar capabl of being turnd four different 
ways to make the thirty-six consonant sounds; to these ar added 
points and dots for the vowels. He cut his models in wood himself, 
and from the led linings of the tea-chests begd from the officers of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s posts he cast a font of type. With his 
own hands he constructed a ruf printing press, and with ink made 
from soot began the printing of leaflets, hymns, prayers, and what- 
not for his Indian charges. Later the British and Foreign Bible 
Society cast a font of type for him, and to-day there is a vast litera. 
ture printed in these characters, not only in the Cree language, but 
in many others. Those who uze them in teaching say it takes the 
average child not two and one-half years to lern to read fluently, 
but a few weeks. 

Do not understand me to say this is a perfect fonetic alfabet, or 
syllabary even; but it was and is sufficient for their purpose, and 
to-day, as when invented, each character has its own individual 
value and no other. 

In 1889 this syllabary was much improved by Father Morice, a 
French priest, stationed at Stuart’s Lake, British Columbia, and 
with it it is possibl to represent the minute sounds of human speech. 

Within a.year or two another French priest, Father Le Jeune, also 
of British Columbia, has successfully introduced short-hand charac- 
ters among his peple, and his claim is that a few weeks only ar 
necessary for the natives to lern to read fluently. 

Of all the serial publications I hav ever seen or herd of, one issued 
by Father Le Jeune is the queerest. It is in an international jargon 
made up of half a duzen languages and known as the Chinook 
jargon. The writing is done with a pen, and the impressions are 
made by aid of the mimeograf on brown and blue and white and 
yellow paper. Each week his periodical appears, however, and 
much of his work is done while traveling over the five thousand 
square miles of his missionary territory with his pack on his back, 
or on a dog sled. 

All that I hav said as to the saving of time by fonetic or semi- 
fonetic methods refers to peples who had litl to unlern. Its bearing 
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upon simplified spelling as applied to the English language I leav 
for you to judge. 

My own experience with fonetic writing covers a period of more 
than twenty years, first as a stenografer, later as an editor and writer, 
and finally as a bibliografer, and during the erlier part of that time 
I succeeded in making record by fonetic methods of several lan- 
guages other than my own—among them, a number of our native 
Indian languages. I mention this merely as a proof of the feasi- 
bility of recording human speech by fonetic methods, or, if the frase 
better suits, by simplified spelling. 


X. 
BENJAMIN E. SMITH. 


The problem of the simplification of our spelling, though of great 
interest, has not, in the present condition of the reform, much 
practical significance for the maker of dictionaries. Public opinion 
has made him understand that, whatever he may believe, it is his 
duty to disregard his own views and confine himself to the simple 
recording of usage. The best lexicography is, by common con- 
sent, that which keeps closest to the facts—acceptable or not—of 
the spoken and written language and reports them most completely. 
It is established that in most directions, and most emphatically in 
the orthography and pronunciation of the common words of the 
language, the lexicographer has no scientific freedom ;* that for 
him whatever is must be right simply because it exists; or, more 
exactly, that he is to be a mere historian of words, writing for the 
most part like the annalist who sets down without comment what- 
ever happens just as it occurs. Whether this restriction is in accord 
with reason or is merely a conventional rule, it must be accepted 
by every dictionary which aspires to have its authority as a guide 
recognized. A notable illustration of this fact is the dictionary of 
the Philological Society, in which, if anywhere, practical reform on 
scientific lines might be commended and exemplified, but which, if 
I mistake not, has placed itself in a conservative position. 


* This, of course, does not apply to technical and rare words. 
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But there is another reason why it would be idle for the pro- 
moters of spelling-reform to expect from the large English diction- 
aries, now existing or yet to be made, radical action toward estab- 
lishing a new orthography. The making of these books is not an 
entirely disinterested scientific labor, but is, and apparently must 
be, fundamentally a business enterprise. The expenditure of time 
and money involved in collecting and properly editing the immense 
and many-sided material required of the modern dictionary is so 
vast that private scholarship cannot assume it, while on the other 
hand the chance of commercial profit upon even a very costly work 
of this kind which succeeds in gaining popular favor is so great, that 
it appears to be always possible to find publishers who are willing 
to take the chance of success along popular lines —_ But in a business 
enterprise the first thing is ‘* business ;’’ and it would be very poor 
‘business ’’ for a publisher to attempt to initiate a reform which 
not only is (apparently) distasteful to the public at large, but has 
also to meet much special opposition, particularly in those strong- 
holds of the dictionary, the school and the printing-office. The 
only escape from this situation is for philologists and other scien- 
tific men to contribute freely enough labor, and some association or 
patron of learning enough money, to make the business question a 
tion a matter of total indifference, and so the dictionary governed 
throughout by strictly scientific considerations a possibility. 

The makers of dictionaries are not, then, under the existing con- 
ditions, to be looked to in their editorial capacity as leaders of the 
reform. But if they cannot /ead, will they follow if the conditions 
become more favorable? This is a question of some importance, 
for if the reform ever gets well in motion a time must come when 
they can either greatly further it or hinder it, according to the 
policy they adopt—the time, namely, when a reformed orthography 
will really exist back of which there is genuine usage. The re- 
strictions which prevent the lexicographer from taking the initiative 
will then in large measure be removed. By it can be shown by the 
extent of its acceptance that the reform is actually on its feet, the 
business men, in whose hands are the issues of lexicography, will 
look upon it with a more friendly eye: it will also then be the mani- 
fest duty of the dictionary editor, as the historian of the language, 
at least to recognize the simplified spellings as facts. He may even 
find that he will be supported in going further and making some 
definite advance in the new direction, such as giving the new forms 
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an alternative position in his vocabulary as a step preliminary to 
giving them the first place. If, in that case, he is willing to give 
the reform hearty support, its success may safely be said to be cer- 
tain. If, on the other hand, his present conservative position is 
persisted in, it is hard to see how much further progress can be 
made ; for while it is quite possible to bring a new system of spell- 
ing into extensive use in journals and other publications of influen- 
tial character, such usage must remain essentially artificial and so in 
a constant struggle for existence, unless it is in due time supported 
by a great army of readers and writers who have learned it in the 
schools. Into the schools, however, it can get only through the 
dictionaries and the spelling-books based upon them. 

Will the dictionary-makers, then, if the opportunity to further the 
reform is offered them in this way, embrace it or reject it ? 

The answer to this question depends upon two things—their per- 
sonal attitude toward spelling-reform of any kind, and the kind of 
reform that is offered them. On the first point little need be said. 
It may safely be assumed that there are feweditors of our great 
dictionaries who are not by conviction and at heart spelling-re- 
formers. Certainly my own experience upon the staff to which I 
have the honor to belong, and which includes the names of Prof. 
William D. Whitney, Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, and Prof. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, leads me to think that in this matter the check will 
be more needed than the spur. In ‘* The Century Dictionary ’’ is 
expressed repeatedly and in no uncertain way the desire to promote 
what its editors believe to be the cause both of reason and of prac- 
tical sense. Of the other dictionaries, ‘‘ Webster,’’ if it is true to 
its traditions, must be in sympathy with us; ‘‘ Worcester,’’ now 
that its editorship has been placed in the hands of Dr. Scott, will 
hardly wish to hold aloof; while from the new dictionary, not yet 
born, codperation may be expected, since it bears upon its list of 
editors the name of Prof. Francis A. March. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable that any one who has studied the matter from the inside of 
a dictionary office should retain a shred of superstitious reverence 
or even of decent regard for the existing orthography. If it is a 
fetish anywhere, outside of the study of the London correspondent 
of the New York Z7ibune, the place is not the workshop where the 
dictionary is made. 

With regard to the second point two things are, I think, especially 
to be noted: First, that while the dictionaries do not require that 
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the stability of individual simplified forms which they may be willing 
to adopt shall be guaranteed, they are not likely to be able to accept 
a system which is probably transitory, certainly not one which is pro- 
fessedly transitional. In explanation of this I may be pardoned for 
‘again citing the example of ‘‘The Century Dictionary.’”’ There is 
even in the existing state of our orthography a considerable number 
of cases where two or more spellings exist all sanctioned by recognized 
usage, but one of which is notably simpler than the others. In such 
cases the lexicographer has the power of choosing either the more 
complex or the simpler form, and it is well known that the latter 
course was systematically adopted by Prof. Whitney in the interest 
of spelling-reform. At the same time it was not assumed that these 
simplifications are all of them the best that could be thought of or 
that some of them may not, perhaps, in a brief time actually be 
supplanted by better: the reason for adopting them was simply that 
they were the best then existing under conditions which rendered 
their adoption possible ; and the same process may be carried on 
still more extensively in the future, if in the meantime other sim- 
plifications, whatever they may be, receive the imprimatur of public 
opinion. But a systematic simplification is a very different thing. 
It must, even under the most favorable conditions which the cleverets 
and most persistent effort can produce, force many things down the 
public throat which will leave a decidedly bitter taste; and if to 
this is added the statement that another and perhaps worse bolus 
must be swallowed in the near future, the people, and with them 
the ‘‘ business interests’’ I have mentioned, will doubtless refuse to 
take the prescription at all. If any system is adopted it should be 
one which will produce spellings which as a whole can be regarded 
as practically final: there should be no suggestions of extensive 
changes to come. It may be wise, even if such a system is adopted, 
to attempt at first to press the use of only a limited number of ap- 
plications of it—those, namely, which most nearly resemble forms 
already in use and are most likely to be regarded with favor. If this 
is done I am, confident that dictionary-makers will feel that they will 
have a better chance to lend a helping hand. 

In the second place, I believe that the dictionaries will, in any 
case, be able to aid in promoting the adoption only of a system 
which makes as little change as possible in the existing orthography. 
To the philologist nothing may seem worth considering as the 
ultimate goal but an ideal method based upon a scientific notation. 
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But to the non-philologist, who in this country at least is probably 
going to settle the matter, the charms of such an ideal will not ap- 
peal with much force: he cannot see why a simple tool which serves 
his ends well, though in a somewhat rough-and-ready way, and with 
the action of which he is in the main familiar, is not better than a 
complicated engine, many of whose parts are strange to him and 
which he does not know how to work. ‘That the one is unscientific 
while the other is scientific will not affect him a particle. For my 
part, I think he is right: but, right or wrong, the dictionary-maker 
must take sides with him, since it is for him that dictionaries are 
made. 


XI. 


W. D. WHITNEY. 


In the first place, the form in which the question of debate has 
been put, “Is simplified spelling feasibl?’’ appears to me to hav 
been wel chozen. The form ‘‘Is simplified spelling desirabl?’’ 


would hav been behind the times, and worthy rather of a village 
debating society than of a scientific association in a great city. The 
desirability of a reform of our orthografy is alredy establisht by those 
who ar best qualified to speak as to what is demanded by the dignity 
and valu of the English language and the interests of the study of 
languages and of language. The arguments brot up in opposition 
ar nothing better than subterfuges under which the inertia of habit 
seeks to hide itself; they ar always weak to if not over the verge of 
silliness. A man is a respectabl antagonist if he cums out frankly 
and says ‘‘I like the old system because I am familiar with it, and 
the change to any other would be trublsum to me, and at least at 
first offensiv to my ey;’’ but if, while really meaning only this, he 
asserts that the English language would be harmd and shamed by a 
better-fitting dress, he cannot complain that he is answerd only by 
derisiv smiles. If the Rev. Jasper had preacht his parody (‘the 
sun do move’’) of Galileo’s famous mumbled protest (eppur’ si muove) 
in Galileo’s time, he would hav had the lafers on his side, even among 
the lerned. At present they ar all against him, except in his own 
congregation. 
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_ One of the conditions of success of the orthografical reform is the 
eradication of the strange notion that the language which is uttered 
and herd is affected either one way or the other by an alteration of 
its mode of representation to the ey. Hav the shorthand writers 
done any damage to our speech by all their outlandish systems ? 
We might force it even into a Chinese dress without in the least 
changing its substance ; only its readers and writers would suffer, as, 
indeed, they unconsciously suffer now. A change of orthografy is 
a matter only of practical convenience, as purely external as a change 
of personal wearing apparel. So long as men continue to wurship 
old fashions in spelling because of their oldness, they wil fight 
against any and every innovation, however wel supported. Whense 
cums the perversity that makes nearly all British writers cling to the 
absurd spelling g-a-o-/ for jai7? Mr. Andrew Lang has lately (I am 
unabl at the moment to refer to the place) pleaded that the virulent 
British opposition to what they call American spellings is nothing 
more than the expression of a preference on their part; they like 
their own way better, just as we like ours, and each has an equal 
right to do so. But that is a very imperfect statement of the case ; 
for, even apart from the fact that, as between the favorers of gao/ and 
those of jaz/, the better right to disapprove of the other party evi- 
dently belongs to the latter, it is the intensity of British disapproba- 
tion, amounting even to abhorrence, that we justly complain of. 
Til the British lern to view our improvements with a truly tolerant 
ey we hav the right to reproach them for their short-sighted preju- 
dice. Professor Mahaffy is to be thankt for his one piece of inde- 
pendence in spelling sovereign with s-o-v-r-a-n, as is every other man 
who contributes a mite toward breaking down the sensless belief 
that a mode of spelling is sumthing sacred. 

The final succes of the reform movement wil depend upon the 
power of altruism in the English-speaking race. No dout it is far 
easier for us, who hav thoroly lerned the old system, to go quietly 
on uzing it, especially if the opposite course is to involv for us the 
bother of societies, public discussions, symposiums, and the like; 
but we hartily believ that the said old system is to be a hevy 
burden upon all who shal hereafter cum to acquire it ; that it costs 
(and this is to my mind the crowning consideration) untold labor 
and time to every child that lerns to read and write, besides pur- 
suing with undeservd shame the unfortunates who (small blame to 
them) never do nor can succeed in mastering it; and, further, that 
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it operates like a sixty per cent. tariff to the disadvantage of the 
forener; and tho it has been claimd in this discussion, in tru Mc- 
Kinleyan spirit, that foreners hav no claim to our consideration, 
because nothing about our speech was framed for their benefit, I 
think that, in their sweeping disregard of both justice and mercy in 
matters orthografical, our ancestors were holely impartial, and cared 
just as litl for us their descendants as for the rest of the world; and 
it would be to our credit to act in a different manner. No smal 
part of the work of the spelling reformers for sum time to cum must 
lie in the line of convincing the community at large that there is 
really involvd in the reform this antagonism between selfish inertia 
and altruistic effort. When the truth is more generally and clearly 
seen, there wil at least be a better prospect of succes for the altruistic 
movement. The very kernel of the question of feasibility, of course, 
lies just here: Wil the community ever be generous enuf in any 
generation to endure the inevitabl trials implied in a change of 
spelling, for the acknowledgd benefit of all the innumerabl other 
generations who shal afterward lern to read and write English? 
Perhaps he would be a bold man who should confidently answer 
‘< yes.’ Certainly he would deserve to be called a dastard who 
should say ‘‘no.’? The end, at any rate, is worthy to be workt for 
with zeal and hope and patience. 

The motive to reform is not merely sentimental—tho that too 
ought to count for sumthing, truth and consistency being good 
things in spelling also, as elsewhere ; it is, abuv all, practical. A 
reformd spelling has the grace of fitness, but yet more the virtue of 
utility. 

A simplified spelling would of course be, so far forth, a fonetic 
spelling ; but I do not see that we need to strive after a scientifically 
accurate representation of the utterance of any clas or locality or 
individual.. No existing alfabet does that ; none that has ever ex- 
isted has done it. Alexander J. Ellis, than whom no man has done 
better and more enlightend service to our cause, has said (in his 
‘*Dimidian Spelling ’’) that if we coud arrive, as the result of our 
efforts, at as consistent and accurate an orthografy as is the recent 
Netherlandish or Spanish, we might wel be content; and I am in- 
clined to agree with him. If, for example, we can get the gh of 
Zaugh turned into an /, and the two vowels reduced to one, the de- 
gree of varying flatness or openness with which the vowel shal be 
pronounced may wel be overlookt in an orthografy intended for an 
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immense community like that of the speakers of English, and there- 
fore, by the laws of linguistic growth, necessarily including a cer- 
tain percentage of varying pronunciation. Practical convenience 
wil sufficiently control the degree of exactness aimd at and attaind. 


XII. 
J. W. POWELL. 


When the question of reform in the spelling of English words was 
first introduced, a good many curious arguments were brought up 
against it. It was claimed that it would obscure the record of the 
ancient words from which the present words are derived—that there 
is much history and etymology in the present spelling of the words, 
which would thus be destroyed. That argument was used with great 
vigor for a long time, until at last philologists determined to make 
a careful examination of the subject. This has been done, and it 
has shown that the present spelling of the words of the English lan- 
guage obscures many more etymologies than it reveals. 

Another curious argument brought up against reform in English 
spelling is that there is a content of meaning in the spelling of the 
words, that they derive their meaning from their letters; and per- 
haps no more rhetorical argument was ever made for the old spelling 
than is made on that basis—that the letter of the word is the sign 
of an idea, that if you change the spelling you lose some of the 
meaning. ‘The fact is, the letters are the signs of the spoken word, 
so that in a printed word we have a symbol forasymbol. We may 
spell a word b-o or b-e-a-u; if we were accustomed to spelling it 
b-o, it would have the same meaning as when spelled b-e-a-u. 
There is no advantage in the more elaborate spelling. Suppose I 
say ‘‘John Anderson my Jo John”’ and spell it J-e-a-u; it would 
mean no more than Jo. The sematic content of a word depends 
not upon its spelling. 

The real difficulty to-day in the way of reformed spelling is this: 
The libraries of the world, large and small, in the English language 
are in a particular form, and they would become of less use if the 
spelling were changed. The books now on hand would not become 
useless to scholars; but the common people also buy books. The 
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large body of books would become more or less obsolete by chang- 
ing the spelling, and very many old books would have to be repub- 
lished. ‘That is to be weighed. The advantage to the people of 
changing the spelling should be summed up with very great care. 
Supposing that in our common schools it requires a given number 
of years for the average scholar to gain a certain amount of knowl- 
edge—the average shortening of the time required to gain that 
knowledge would be very considerable; teachers say it would 
shorten the time two years. If we could reform our spelling, there- 
fore, and still give the youth of the land the same time in the schools 
as now, it would afford them from one and a half to two years of 
additional time to go on and take up other branches of study. The 
time has arrived when this is of very great importance. We are 
now giving to the primary schools and to the grammar schools 
about eight years, then to the secondary or high school education 
three or four years more. If we could reform the system it would 
have this effect: it would add two years to the accomplishment 
without adding to the time spent. 

Then consider the study of spelling itself as a branch of educa- 
tion. Ifthe spelling were reformed there would be no more going 
to school to learn to spell, for we would learn to spell as we learn 
to speak, by the same effort. There would be no learning to spell 
as a distinct study. In devoting time to learning to spell, we are 
devoting time to a purely artificial accomplishment—no real ac- 
complishment—and to the study of something utterly illogical and 
devoid of common sense—to something which, instead of the very 
thing that people need, is a study of no value whatever. Reformed 
spelling would give to the youth of the land two years of blessed 
life ; for of all the drudgeries and all the studies devised or ever in- 
troduced into our public schools to train children in stupidity, the 
learning to spell the words of the English language is the surest— 
this foolish spelling, to which one and a half or two years of the 
life of all the boys and girls of our land is devoted. Surely we can 
afford to reprint the libraries in the English language to gain so 
great an advantage. 

All that I have said is a plea for the radical and thorough reform 
of the spelling of the English language; but there is a compromise 
method which is proposed by the Philological Association and other 
scientific bodies of this country, and the one generally advocated, 
and this is the proposition which is before you, to reform the spell- 
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ing only in part. By so doing it is found that the time necessary 
for learning to spell will be greatly shortened, and that these changes 
can be made in such a manner that the books now printed will not 
become obsolete ; that any person using the reformed spelling can 
without serious difficulty read the old spelling. Under this plan, 
then, it is not proposed to make such changes as would render the 
printed matter now on hand less accessible to the people ; to retain 
such of the abnormal spellings as would prevent this, and to retain 
such abnormal spellings as would make useful distinctions between 
words of different meaning having the same sound, and to retain 
such spellings as would give any reasonable clue to the etymological 
history of the word. This seems to me to be a fair compromise, 
and under all the circumstances to be the wisest thing that can be 
done. The advantage would be very great; the saving of time 
would be important, and the spellings would reveal far more 
etymology than is now revealed by them. It is for this reason that 
I am in favor of the change recommended by the Philological 
Association. 


FINAL REMARKS. 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 


I can do no more than to gather up a few threads from this dis- 
cursive debate, by answering some suggestions which have been 
made from the other side. 

My learned and candid friend, the author of the ‘‘ World-English’’ 
alphabet, was pleased to say that spelling reform must be established 
by official means or not at-all. And another speaker referred with 
praise to the German tongue as an almost phonetic language, and 
one which had been made still more so by the aid of the govern- 
ment. Now, whatever may be thought of the paternalism exhibited 
by that monarchy in interfering with methods of writing and 
speaking within its dominions, no similar action on the part of our 
republican government is either desirable or possible. The general 
government is one of strictly defined and limited powers. With 
the direct education of the people, as with their literature or their 
religion, Congress has nothing whatever to do. Yet that body has 
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heretofore been asked, without a shadow of reason, to institute one 
special method of spelling certain words, and to do this by authority, 
in all the printing of the government. It would be a most unwise 
proceeding for Congress to enter into the domain of opinion, and 
undertake to promote a controverted reform in our methods of 
writing and printing. If so loose a construction of the powers of 
that body were to prevail, what guarantee is there that we should not 
next witness its intervention in the private education of the people, 
prescribing what books shall be used, and what opinions shall be 
propagated ? From recommending in what way we shall write or 
print our language, to prescribing what we shall study or what we 
shall believe, is but a single step. The true function of our gov- 
ernment is best accomplished by leaving all reforms (including 
reforms of language) to the free operation of natural causes, while 
all schools of opinion receive the equal protection of the laws. Far 
distant be the day when Americans shall be drilled or instructed 
after the fashion of the German Empire, whether in functions mili- 
tary or civil. Let us guard our free government against the insidious 
inroads of a paternal system, or from falling into the hands of prop- 
agandists of opinion ; guard it, for when it thus falls, there will fall 
with it, in one common grave, the constitution of the government 
and the liberties of the people. 

Again, my learned friend says that the spelling reform should 
begin by omitting all phonetically dispensable letters ; but this is 
by no means what the vocabulary adopted asa beginning by the 
Philological societies, and now before us, proposes. On the contrary, 
it retains multitudes of phonetically dispensable letters in its select 
list of ‘‘ amended spellings,’’ while it retains hundreds of thousands 
more of superfluous letters in words with which it does not under- 
take to meddle. A learned society which makes it its chief argu- 
ment to charge existing spellings with intolerable inconsistency 
should at least show some respect for its own consistency before 
asking us to pin our faith to its conclusions. Thus, it declines to 
amend casgue into cask, because ‘‘a valuable distinction between 
two words is lost,’’ but it reforms who/e into hole, though the same 
confusion of words is created. It keeps the superfluous final ¢ in 
edge and wedge, while eliding it from hundreds of words where it as 
properly belongs. It refuses to spell dn for done, munth for month, 
because ‘‘ the derivation is obscured ;’’ but it has no compunction 
in destroying the derivation in such a word as courage, which it 
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actually has the courage to spell curage, and money, muny, though 
the origin of the word as well as its meaning is in each case obscured. 
It refuses to reform the useless initial kin know and knowledge, 
though the Latin form woscere would justify it; but it has the fatuity 
to spell cudor and cumpany, thus effectually concealing the origin of 
.both. It cuts out the initial s from sezssors and scimitar, but leaves 
it untouched in scéence. How can it reconcile the spelling of 
knowledge with nine letters, when five letters will spell it phonetically— 
thus, zo/eg 2 The Philological Association has not even the consist- 
ency to spell its own name after its own rules, but prints all its 
transactions with the ff instead of the phonetic 4 Not to multiply 
examples, it is pertinent to ask the spelling reformer, Why not cast 
out first the beam from his own eye, and then he may see clearly to 
cast out the mote from our eyes? There has been only one 
phonologist in this discussion who admitted that he writes after the 
orthography (or cacography) of the system so earnestly recom- 
mended to others. There is nothing at once more touching and 
more significant as an argument than this general reluctance of spell- 
ing reformers to take their own medicine. Knowing full well (for 
they are men of science) into what a jumble of inconsistencies the 
adoption of this ‘‘ list of amended spellings’’ would plunge them, 
they prudently decline to take the leap. 

A reform so profoundly illogical, so utterly at war with its own 
avowed principles, has probably never been proposed to men of 
letters. It destroys (so far as it dares to venture, but no farther) 
what orthographic rules we now have, without giving us any new 
ones by which it is willing to stand. It ‘‘reforms’’ a certain 
vocabulary of words by disfiguring them almost beyond recognition, 
and refuses to reform others which stand in far greater need of 
amendment. One portion of the same word is reformed, while the 
rest of it is left anomalous. No principle nor method can be found 
in this hybrid collection of specimens. Follow it as far as it goes, 
and you would introduce utter chaos into spelling and writing. 
Follow it out in all its analogies, and apply the rules of phonetics 
with impartial hand, and you would arrive at a reconstruction of 
the language far more startling, but immeasurably more logical. 

When the spelling reformers submit to the people a reform worthy 
of the name, they may more confidently count upon a hearing. 
Why put before us a phonetic scheme which gives us reform with 
one hand, and takes it away with the other? This skirmishing about 
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the outskirts of their reform, this sailing around point no point is 
unworthy of, the high contest of principle in which they profess to 
have engaged. When they bring on their reserves, the battle of the 
languages may begin in earnest, but not till then. 

We have been pointed again and again to the obstacles which 
English spelling throws in the path of foreigners, and I am charged 
with exclusive and narrow views in refusing to simplify spelling to 
aid foreign acquisition of our language. ‘To this there are two 
answers: 1st, the simplified spelling now proposed removes extremely 
few obstacles, while it introduces many new anomalies and confu- 
sions ; and, 2d, on a question of broad or narrow views, I prefer to 
consider the English-speaking race as first entitled to regard con- 
cerning the expression of their own language. 

We are told that there are six million illiterates in the United 
States (a fact which we all deplore), and that we need reformed 
spelling that they may learn to read. But do we not know that 
most of this ignorance has nothing to do with the difficulties of 
orthography, but comes from other causes? It is due in great part 
to the absence or non-enforcement of compulsory education; to the 
curse of poverty, keeping children from school to work, or beg, or 
steal ; to the indifference or neglect of many teachers of spelling ; 
and to that mental dullness in multitudes of cases which no helps of 
any phonetic system could overcome. We are about to admit to 
the Union a State in which the appalling number of two-thirds of 
the population over ten years cannot read, although their native 
language is almost a phonetic one, in which words are spelled as 
they are spoken. Other conditions than these control the acquisi- 
tion of the art of reading. Besides, the foreigner of native intel- 
ligence who knows his own language masters our tongue in a 
period sufficiently brief—in direct proportion to that intelligence. 
Even the formidable ough, that famous pons asinorum of the pho- 
nologists, has been known to yield to a few hours’ vigorous assault 
by foreigners of average sense and skill. When you point us to the 
woes of foreigners struggling with our abominable language, we 
point you to the seven millions of foreign-born citizens of this Re- 
public who are happy to have mastered it. Why take for granted 
an ignorance which does not exist, and parade before the eyes of 
foreigners bugbears which never trouble their sleep? The fact is, 
you can’t keep foreigners from learning English ; they have been 
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for generations taking this country by storm, and its language along 
with it. 

The very fact cited here, of the prodigious spread of the English 
tongue in the last century—from twenty-two millions to one hun- 
dred and ten millions who now use it—is proof enough of its vitality, 
its excellence, and its adaptation to the wants of mankind. 

The German language has been eulogized for its phonetic sim- 
plicity in sounding every letter inevery word. But who would adopt 
the German as a universal language, with its guttural sounds, its 
involuted and convoluted sentences, and its endlessly compounded 
words? Is there any living man who would propose to substitute 
the German for the French, which has been for generations the 
language of diplomacy? Yet the French tongue abounds in silent 
letters and unpronounced terminals, and in not being spelled as it 
is spoken, it is second only to the English. Why have there been 
no efforts to reform the French language into a phonetic one, by its 
many learned societies? Because the French are a practical race, 
content to let well enough alone, and not to turn their language 
upside down in pursuit of petty orthographic economies. 

But we are confronted by every phonologist with the great army 
of school children, who must take such an intolerable amount of time 
and pains in learning how to spell. ‘‘ The children’s argument,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘is the best argument for the spelling reform.’’ I 
grant that this is the proper place—I had almost said the only place— 
to start an innovation so radical as this. Simplified spelling, if it 
comes at all, will not be brought about by resolutions of philologists, 
nor by vocabularies of amended spellings relegated to the rear of 
dictionaries, nor by appeals to authors to write after the new method, 
nor by striving to move publishers to print books phonetically, nor 
by act of Congress or legislatures commanding public laws and 
documents to be spelled with the fewest letters. Let me say to my 
phonetic friends, that when they come to us to adopt their system 
they are beginning at the wrong end. We cannot help their cause 
much if we would, and some of us would not, even if we could. It 
is sheer waste of breath for them to try to persuade grown up 
doctors or lawyers or clergymen to spell ‘‘ physic’? and ‘‘ physician”’ 
with anf ‘They must indispensably begin their cure lower down. 
If they expect to teach this system of spelling to any considerable 
number of disciples, then the disciples must be caught young. 
Whatever they may choose to think about it, it will ultimately be 
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found that the school teacher will be the only captain of their 
salvation. 

And even in the primary school, there are reasons for believing 
that this reform is not so pressingly needed as has been claimed. 
When we are told that phonetics will save 50 per cent. of the time 
consumed in learning to read, we simply challenge the proof. It is 
not enough to point to certain classes in certain schools in St. Louis 
in evidence. St. Louis is not the United States; and we can bring 
isolated cases as numerous as theirs to prove that children from five 
to eight years of age, and of average capacity, have learned to read 
well in from ten weeks to six months by the existing method. The 
phonologists insist constantly on the supreme importance of spell- 
ing by sound, as if the ear were the chief organ in learning to read. 
They carefully ignore the eye-—the really important organ—which 
takes in the picture of the word, and prints it more or less indelibly 
in the mind. In reading, it is the intellectual sense that is im- 
pressed, not the mere physical vocal organs. A written language 
implies an expression of thought. The eye recognizes words by 
their looks and their meaning, as well as by their spelling or their 
sound. ‘The word-picture on the retina of the child’s eye and that 
on the retina of the mind (if I may use the expression) are syn- 
chronous and all-important; and of these keen-eyed little souls who 
learn to read by word-pictures, your schools are all full. Phonolo- 
gists magnify the act of pronunciation, as if that were the final end 
in learning to read, whereas children have already learned to pro- 
nounce a large vocabulary of their language, long before they begin 
to learn to read it at all. It seems like putting the cart before the 
horse to insist upon the supreme value of spelling by sound, when we 
all know that we can and do learn to read and understand foreign 
languages—spelling and all—without knowing how to pronounce a 
word of them. The word-pictures, the analogous forms, the gradu- 
ally enlarging vocabulary, the instinct or intuition of language, do 
it all, without the lips uttering a sound. Different children will, of 
course, have different facilities for seizing and remembering these 
word-pictures. But we all know it for a fact of experience that we 
remember and identify words chiefly by the image presented to the 
mind through the eye, not by association with their sounds through 
the ear; and this, together with the fact that the great majority of 
our words are in reality now spelled as they are pronounced, speaks 
volumes in favor of letting the language alone: at least until some 
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better contrivance for its amendment than this lame and hybrid 
and inconsistent ‘‘reform’’ is proposed to us. 

Yet the sorrows of childhood over the English alphabet form the 
chief burden of our phonetic advocates. ‘‘Omnes redundant ex eo 
Jonte dolores.’’ But who ever heard of the school boys and girls of 
earlier generations thinking themselves unequal to the task of learn- 
ing the English language, with all its complexities? Is the human 
race degenerating? Were our fathers and ourselves endowed with 
brighter intellects than the children of to-day? Is it come to this— 
that with all our varied accomplishments, our march of progress, 
and our fin de siécle learning, we must make a pitiful appeal for 
‘*simplified spelling’’ to help out our simple sons and daughters 
who can’t get their lessons to save their lives? Never believe it. 
Our boys and girls of twelve to fourteen can learn Latin and Greek 
and French and German, but it is alleged to be an awful task for 
anybody to learn English! Let us have a commission appointed to 
find out what has become of all our boasted public intelligence. 

The phonologists make light of the etymological argument, and 
assert that the present spelling conceals derivations far more fre- 
quently than it reveals them. Some declare that for every word in 
which etymology is shown by present orthography, there are two in 
which it is obscured. Such unsupported statements are as worthless 
as all similar generalizations or assumptions upon matters where 
exact knowledge alone is of any value. The dealing of the philo- 
logical societies with the partial vocabulary put forth as ‘*‘ amended 
spellings’’ is not adapted to inspire the utmost confidence in their 
conclusions as to the totality of our vast and copious language. 

If the representatives of spelling reform would agree to refrain 
from meddling with words in which phonetic spelling suppresses or 
conceals derivation, their opponents might yield the point of re- 
forming phonetically words whose origin is really obscured by the 
present orthography—if spelling them by sound would really restore 
it. Here is a field in which their labors might be far more usefully 
employed. 

But now comes my suave and learned friend, who believes that 
the good time is at hand when we shall all get used to spelling short, 
and wonder why we never did it before. He tells us, with a confi- 
dence born ot perfect faith in his cause, that a large majority of the 
literary men of England and America are in favor of spelling reform. 

Some of us would rather wait till the returns are in, before taking 
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this statement upon trust. Also, we are told of the great names 
whom the reform counts among its supporters: Max Miiller, and 
Whitney, and March, and Ellis, and others, ‘‘ Men at whose feet we 
must sit as learners.’’ If we are to settle questions of this magni- 
tude by the majority of voices among philologists, perhaps it is set- 
tled, though there are many people who believe that nothing is ever 
settled till it is settled right. Meanwhile I venture modestly to put 
Dean Trench, and President Eliot, of Harvard, and Richard Grant 
White, and Oliver Wendell Holmes on the other side of the au- 
thorities quoted—though the question is not one to be settled by 
authority, but by reason and experience. 

We are told that on this subject any appeal to the zsthetic sense 
is out of place; that we are a practical nation, living in a utilitarian 
age, and that spelling is all a matter of science, not of sentiment. 
This is quite in keeping with the samples of the reform put forth in 
the strange vocabulary which illustrates it to the eye—only that 
that vocabulary is not at all practical, and is very far from being 
scientific. The more practical we are, the more skeptical we are apt 
to be of visionary and impracticable reforms. The true practical 
man is he who uses the language which is established by centuries 
of usage, the language in which all literature is printed, the lan- 
guage of his newspaper, his office, his profession, his friends, and 
his correspondents. Our phonetic friends pay a silent tribute to 
this fact in themselves declining to spell after the bald and trun- 
cated method which they advocate. Like some friends of the 
Maine law, they are in favor of the spelling reform, but opposed 
to its enforcement—at least until they can get somebody else to 
enforce it. 

We come now to the economical argument. It is asserted that 
the amended spelling would save one-sixth, or 17 per cent., of writ- 
ing, of paper, and of printing, and consequently of the cost of all 
these, estimated (or rather guessed at) at fifteen millions of dollars 
a year. This calculation must necessarily be based on some other 
phonetic system than that recommended by the philological socie- 
ties, because a careful count of their vocabulary of amended spell- 
ings proves that in their 3,500 words the saving of letters over the 
present spellings of the same words is a little less than 13 per cent., 
or one-eighth instead of one-sixth. But the true comparison lies in 
finding how much is saved proportionately by these amended spell- 
ings in the whole current vocabulary of the language in which they 
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may be used. ‘Taking this at 75,000 words (a very low minimum 
estimate for those in current use), we find that the true saving in 
writing or printing is just three-quarters of one per cent. Is it 
worth while to disfigure the language so much to gain so very little? 
In the sample of simplified spelling circulated the other evening, 
the saving from omitted letters is a little less than 5 per cent. 

But what of it? Are we to measure the infinite riches of a great 
historic language by the petty standard of the counting-house? Are 
we to cut out of literature every superfluous word, as we are asked to 
do every superfluous letter out of language? The French Bishop 
Huet said that all that had been written since the creation of the 
world might easily be compressed into about seven folio volumes, 
provided nothing were said more than once. That little proviso is 
fraught with much meaning. But in the process of condensation, 
while we might possibly lose no facts, we should lose what wondrous 
wealth of song and story, what triumphs of reason, what endow- 
ments of imagination, what splendid models of eloquence ! 

There are some economies too expensive to be indulged in, and 
among them is the proposed abolition of the most expressive parts 
of our words. I don’t care if you save fifteen millions, as you say, 
or twenty-five millions a year, we simply cannot afford it. Money, 
or the saving of it, is not the chief end of man. Besides, if any 
really phonetic system is adopted, it is plain that the great body of 
our literature must be reprinted in it; otherwise foreigners and 
children will be shut out from its benefits, or else be compelled to 
learn two systems of spelling instead of one. In the latter case their 
last state will be far worse than their first ; while to republish all our 
popular books in shortened spelling would cost not fifteen millions, 
but untold millions of dollars. 

Another point: Spelling by sound could never give a uniform 
pronunciation, even if attempted, because of the variety of sounds 
given the same letter in different regions. Not to speak of the 
word ‘‘ car,’’ already mentioned, how could you express phonetic- 
ally the word vase, so as to convey to their respective readers the 
sound of vase or vaze or vahse or vawse, as pronounced in different 
regions of the country? Todo it you must have as many phonetic 
systems as there are local peculiarities of speech. 

Even many words pronounced alike cannot be written phonet- 
ically. Since this debate began, I have a letter from the Pension 
Office, saying that the writer had made a table of all the spellings of 
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diarrhea in pensioners’ applications, and that the aggregate of 
various spellings was 1,690! Is there any phonetic system which 
could bring about a uniform spelling of that word ? 

The reformers tell us that @f/ spells apple, and I am not here to 
deny it. I only say, it is not spelled that way in any dictionary oj 
past or present English, nor in any writer of English, ancient or 
modern, nor in any newspaper, nor in any counting-house, school, 
college, shop, store, or family in America or England. Why 
should it be? Will the learned president of the Philological Asso- 
ciation write to his grocer to send him a peck of the best af/s he has 
got? Why will he not? Because he has a word-picture in his 
brain of that fruit, spelled @fA/e—a good, round, mouth-filling word, 
so expressive of the good, round, mouth-filling fruit, that it is in- 
separably associated with it in the mind of every inhabitant of the 
land. Yet, because a few philologists have undertaken to reform 
our spelling, we are to turn our backs upon established usage, un- 
learn the word-pictures of our whole lives, and learn every puzzle 
(spelled fuz/) which we are asked to recommend in the interest of 
**economy.”’ 

Such economy is of most questionable benefit. It degrades our 
magnificent heritage of speech, the noblest and most expressive 
language in the world, by destroying or defacing the fair forms, 
‘¢ familiar in our mouths as household words,’’ It rudely tears out 
the soul and significance of multitudes of our finest expressicas of 
speech, and flings us a barren husk instead. 

One speaker answered my colleague, who spoke of the enormity of 
translating Psyche into Si-ke: ‘ How many people know anything 
more than the sound of Psyche?’’ I will answer—there are mil- 
lions. It has been read for centuries in literature, and gazed on 
with delight in all the grand art galleries of Europe, open freely to 
all the world. The form of the word has been stereotyped in the 
brain, not alone of the Greeks who gave it birth, but of all nations 
in Europe and America, to whom it suggests the immortal story of 
the soul. 

But, we are told, we should have no sentiment about this matter 
of language—no esthetic sense—but only hard, upright, down- 
right logic and common sense. I wish there were some logic in 
this new-fangled vocabulary ; but you cannot find it, even with a 
microscope. There is no time to point out its manifold contradic- 
tions, of which a few were named; analyze it, and judge for your- 
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selves. But as to this suggestion of esthetics as foreign to the 
subject we are debating—of the expression of our language—is there 
anything under heaven more full of the aesthetic sense, more satu- 
rated with sentiment, than language? Out of it are builded the 
most powerful and the most delicate creations of the reason and the 
imagination of man. It is the vehicle of the subtlest and profoundest 
thought, the most refined expression, the most beautiful poetry, and 
the sublimest eloquence. Its rich and infinite suggestiveness, its 
wealth of imagery, its exuberance of ideas, its exhaustless inspira- 
tion, its influence upon human feeling, are bounded only by the 
limitations of the tongue to which it belongs. 

Of all the living languages, I am happy to believe the English to 
be the paragon. Even the learned speaker himself, when he eulo- 
gized our English speech as destined to be the international language, 
appealed to the zesthetic sense of his hearers, and struck a chord of 
sentiment which vibrated in every breast. 

If you tell me that we must not confound the orthography of 
language with language itself, I answer that millions of works of 
human genius and centuries of use have given overpowering weight 
to the expression of our language as now established. The word- 
pictures that give expression to all literature are inseparably asso- 
ciated in our minds with the thought which makes the soul of every 
sentence, Fancy our great poets reprinted in phonetics, with our 
fine old English speech cropped and butchered and denuded of all 
unsounded letters, and to most readers the charm which once they 
knew would be gone forever. 

One remark which raised a responsive smile, mingled with some 
applause, was that we should one day look upon our present words, 
with their redundant letters, as on a dog with a kettle tied to his 
tail; and we were told that the spelling reform must make slow 
progress, since all that could now be done was to cut off the dog’s 
tail by inches. There is a beast-fable in early mythology which 
relates, that once upon a time certain wiseacres of economical bent 
among the animals summoned a convention, to consider the great 
question of the abolition of tails. After much argument, it being 
contended that tails were useless appendages, destructive to all uni- 
formity, and troublesome to keep in order, it was solemnly resolved 
that all tails should thenceforth be dispensed with. So the shapely 
tail of the horse was docked till he could no longer keep off the 
flies, the dog lost his expressive, wagging organ of interest and at- 
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tachment, the kitten parted with its waving testimonial of regard, the 
squirrel laid.down his beautiful but useless appendage, the peacock 
was shorn of its splendid iridescent fan, and all the beasts and birds 
appeared in a tailless uniform, But very soon they found that a 
great mistake had been committed. When all were reduced toa 
uniform level of ugliness, they began to regret the things of beauty 
and of use so hastily parted with. A new convention was called, 
and, by a unanimous vote, the lost tails were restored, and the whole 
race of animals was happy once again. This fable teaches that the 
radical lopping off of fancied superfluities is not always permanent 
reform. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Hindu Literature; or the Ancient Books of India. By Elizabeth A. 
Reed. Chicago, 1891. S. C. Griggs & Co. 


One has only to look at a collection of works on the Oriental 
religions to become thoroughly discouraged from attempting to 
read them. If he has not one hundred years at his disposal he had 
better not attempt to master the whole subject. In a volume of 
four hundred pages Mrs. Reed has undertaken to give a brief 
synopsis of the great Indian Epics in a popular and attractive form, 
and her volume will be read with great interest. 


DeatH OF JoHN G. OwEns.—Mr. J. G. Owens, of Lewisburg, 
Pa., recently died of yellow fever in Honduras, where he was ex- 
ploring the ancient ruins and making archeological collections for 
the Columbian Exposition. Mr. Owens held for two years the 
Hemenway Fellowship at Harvard University. 


THE Brinton LEcruRES.—Five lectures on anthropology were 
delivered by Dr. J. G. Brinton at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, in February and March. The special subjects were: ‘The 
Bonds of Social Life,’’ «‘« The Growth of the Arts,’’ ‘¢ The Progress 
of Religions,’’ ‘‘ Language and Literature,’ and ‘ Folk Lore, or 
the Past in the Present.” 
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TIME-KEEPING BY LIGHT AND FIRE. 
BY WALTER HOUGH. 


The wonderful progress in the minification of time and in the 
whole science of metrology has called increasing attention to the 
methods of primitive peoples and to the survivals among the civil- 
ized. There will soon be a sufficient body of observations to illus- 
trate the early stages of the faculty of estimation and the devices 
which have grown out of the aggregates of experience. 

An almost unnoticed fact in the history of time-keeping is the 
use of fire and light for measuring and checking time. 

The first employment of time-checks based upon the steady con- 
sumption of combustible substances by fire is to mark off short 
periods, rather than to keep a continuous record of time. This is 
in accord with the appreciation of the value of time in the unre- 
fined states of culture. 

The observation of the heavenly bodies in a rough way, or the 
progress of a shadow in grass, or later the march of the shadow 
upon the dial, all growing out of planetary motion, seem often to 
have given place to the wasting of fire and the flowing of sand or 
water. The aid of fire becomes of value when it is desired to record 
the passage of a night, when the burning of a homogeneous, tinder- 
like branch, or a torch might give a fair estimate of the loss of time 
when the heavenly bodies were hidden. 

Most of the Pacific Islanders burn torches of the oily nuts 
of the ‘‘ candle-nut tree,’’ A/eurites triloba, by skewering a number 
of the kernels on a long palm-leaf midrib and lighting the upper 
one. The kernels are of nearly uniform size, and burn with a clear 
bluish flame, consuming in about ten minutes to a fungus, which, 
when the nut below is ignited, must be removed by some one in 
attendance. The Marquesans tie bits of tapa at intervals along the 
torch, and thus have invented a clock. 

In China there are many examples of a similar measurement of 
time. The prescribed time during which the royal procession at 
the coronation of the emperor must move through the distance 
between the palace and the temple is regulated by a functionary 
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who burns a “joss stick’’ (the traditional incense) of a certain 
fixed length,’ At present in China gong heung, or time incense, 
consisting of five sticks made of pressed wood dust, long and short, 
according to the season, is burnt during the night, which is divided 
into five watches. A bundle of these sticks from Canton, presented 
by Stewart Culin, is in the U. S. National Museum; they are 
about one-quarter of an inch in diameter and 16 inches long. 

“« Professor Mason referred to a simple time-check used by Chinese 
physicians. It was a joss-stick broken so as to have several angles. 
The doctor set fire to one end and instructed his patient to take his 
first dose when the fire reached the first angle, another when it 
reached the second, and so on.’’? 

In Western China, along the Yellow river, ‘‘ the water is raised 
by immense wheels, generally fifty to sixty feet in diameter; they 
belong to villages and in a few cases to individuals, who, for a 
small consideration, sell the water to the peasants. The price is 
calculated by the quantity which flows from the wheel while a given 
length of joss-stick burns.’’ * 

Chinese messengers who have but a short period to sleep, awake 
themselves by putting a lighted bit of joss-stick between the toes. 
This acts as an alarm and stimulus at the proper moment. 

In Korea, the regulation and recording of time is intrusted to 
certain petty officials, who tell the time by what is called the ‘‘dew 
clock,’’ and which is probably a clepsydra. ‘The night up to twelve 
o’clock is divided into five parts, gézng, and these into five smaller, 
jium, which are announced by adrumand gong. At twelve o’clock 
the record ceases and the gates are opened. The palace clock is an 
oiled paper lantern, inclosing and screening from the wind a rope 
of hemp soaked in niter, called “fire rope,’’ Azwa-sung, which burns 
steadily. Each hour is divided into four parts by cords tied to 
the rope, and the latter is kept burning continuously. ‘Time is an- 
nounced by a lantern having transparent slides marked with the 
different giung, placed before the king’s window. An officer takes 
charge of this clock, and the perpetuation of the custom seems due 
more to deference for tradition than for any practical purpose. It 
is probably of some value as a check upon the ‘‘ dew clock.’’ The 
Koreans also reckon time by the number of pipes smoked. Thus, 


1 Douglas, China. 
?The American Anthrcpologist, 1, January, 1888, p. 49. 
5'W. W. Rockhill: The Land of the Lamas, p. 42. 
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you will hear them say, ‘‘ He only stopped long enough to smoke 
one pipe.’’? 

It seems probable that the idea of utilizing flame and fire for the 
purpose under consideration has occurred to minds in diverse periods 
and places. The candle-clock of King Alfred, by which time was 
reckoned through the wasting of measured candles shielded behind 
screens of horn, is well known, and marks an advance upon the 
former crude estimations. King Alfred’s device seems to have 
been a more complete adaptation of the familiar use of a certain 
length of candle as a time-check. fl 

Marked candles, ‘‘ King Alfreds,’’ can still be procured in Eng- 
land, where these are said to be used in Catholic churches, There 
is a pair in our National Museum, each divided into ten sections. 
During the Middle Ages, in France it was customary to divide the 
night period by means of candles. In the literature there are allu- 
sions to events happening at one, two, or three ‘‘ candles of the 
night’’ (chandelle de nuit). 

In the monasteries, also, when the stars were obscured the watch- 
ers chanted prayers or psalms of a known length to gauge the inter- 
vals elapsing. 

The use of the candle time-check was widespread in Europe, and 
still survives in a few places. A late notice is found in the Hez/en- 
hirchener Zeitung of Aachen, Germany, for November 22, 1890, 
where tax sales are advertised of parcels of land to be sold “bei 
brennenden lichte.’’ ‘Auction by candle’’ and ‘‘ excommunica- 
tion by candle’’ are well-known expressions, and even ‘‘ courting 
by length of candle’’ is familiar. In the ancient Hungarian folk- 
tale ‘‘ Prince Unexpected,’’ the ogre Bony lights a straw and the 
Prince must stitch a pair of boots before it goes out or lose his 
life? 

In view of the antiquity of the candle, which was well known 
alike to the Romans and Norsemen, and presumably by the Egyp- 
~ tians and Babylonians, is it not probable that its value as a time 
indicator may have been observed and applied by these peoples ? 
A cuneiform sign preserves the primitive fire-drill of the aboriginal 
Akkadians ;* a similar clue with regard to time-keeping may link 
the Euphrates with the Hoang-ho. 


?Rockhill, Laws and Customs of Korea, Am. Anthrop., Iv, 1891, 
p. 183. 

2 Folk-Lore Jour., ii, Jan.-Dec., 1881, p. 14. 

3 Aboriginal Fire-Making, Am. Anthrop., vol. 111, 1890, p. 359. 
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A later development of the use of flame in time-keeping are the 
lamp-clocks in vogue in Europe up to the xvi century, The speci- 
men preserved in Cluny Museum consisted of an elongated upright 
reservoir, graduated into six or more divisions, and the wick-carrier 
resembled in shape the ancient gravy-bowl lamp. They were 
thought a success in spite of the number of causes which would 
render this time-keeping device inaccurate. ‘There is some evidence 
as to when this lamp was invented: ‘‘En 1670, le pére Lana (Ed. 
Fournier Le Vieux Neuf, t. 1, p. 20) avait construit une lampe in- 
diquant les heures, qui devait étre analogue a l’appareil que nous 
venons de décrire.’?’ The author cited describes a lamp of this 
character in his collection. ‘ 


THE MEANS OF DISTINGUISHING JADEITE AND NEPHRITE BY 
SpeciFic Graviry.—Professor Mason, in his review of my paper on 
jade (vol v, p. 246, July, 1892), says: ‘‘ The author calls in ques- 
tion somewhat the conclusion of Clarke and Merrill that specific 
gravity is the best practical means of distinguishing jadeite and 
nephrite, but his tables (p. 40) show that all jadeites are above 3.27 
and all nephrites not only below that, but generally 3 or less.’’ 
This remark of Professor Mason can only have been made by over- 
sight, as my tables prove just the contrary. I enumerate jadeites 
with a lower specific gravity from the following localities : 


America, from Mexico to Brazil 
Asia: Barma 


Others could be added. Even chloromelanite, which is said to 
possess a specific gravity of 3.40-3.65 (Damour), occurs in New 
Guinea with 3.16. The statement of Clarke and Merrill (Pr. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., 1888, xi, 129), that ‘‘the only practical means of 
distinguishing between the two substances . . . would seem to 
be by their specific gravities,’’ therefore by no means holds good. 
The microscopical and, in certain cases, even the chemical analysis 
must often be added, if one wishes to get a safe diagnosis. If one is 
not permitted to damage the object, a trustworthy diagnosis between 
jadeite and nephrite cannot be made at all. (Compare Arzruni’s 
remarks: Zeit. fiir Ethn., 1892, p. 32.) ° A. B. MEYER. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


1Henry-René D’Allemagne, Histoire de luminaire depuis 1’époque 
romain jusq’au XIx siécle. Paris, 1891, p. 283. i 
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xi, 430.—Bandelier (A. F.) Anout- 
line of the documentary history of the 
Zui tribe. J. Am. Eth. & Arch., 
Bost. & N. Y., 1892, iii, I-115.— 
Barnum (J/rs. Clara Kempton). To- 
temism in the evolution of theology. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 
395-404. Beauchamp (W. M.) 
Rhymes from old powder-horns. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1892, 
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v, 284-290, 2 pl.—Becker (P.) Eine 
neue Hausurne mit Pferdeképfen am 
Dache von Hoym. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Anthrop. Gesellsch., 1892, xxiv, 352- 
357-—Bédart. Ectrodactylie quad- 
ruple des pieds et des mains se trans- 
mettant pendant trois générations. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par,, 1892, 4. S., iii, 
336-342. Quelques cas rares 
d’anomalies musculaires observés a 
Toulouse au laboratoire d’anatomie. 
Lbid,, 376-379. Veine cave 
supérieure située 4 gauche. dzd., 379. 
—Benedikt(M.) Die Benennungs- 
frage in der Schadellehre. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. Wien, 1892, xxii 
[Sitzungsb. ], 1o1-105.—Bent (J. T.) 
On the finds at the Great Zimbabwe 
ruins (with a view to elucidating the 
origin of the race that built them. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 
124-136, 5 pl.—Bérard (A.) Les 
hommes et les théories de l’anarchie. 
Arch, de l’anthrop. crim., Par., 1892, 
vii, 609-636.—Bernheim. L/’orga- 
nisme humain. Rev. méd. de Vest, 
Nancy, 1892, xxiv, 673-685.—Bertil- 
lon (A.) Tableau des nuances de 
Viris humain., Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 384-387.— 
Blasius (W.) Die neuen Funde in 
der Baumannshdéhle bei Riibeland am 
Harz. Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. 
Wien, 1892, xxii [Sitzungsb.], 107.— 
Blodgett (J. H.) The rural school 
problem. Am. Anthropologist, Wash- 
ington, 1893, vi, 71-78.—Boas (F.) 
Notes on the Chinook language. Jdzd., 
55-63. Sagen der Indianer 
in Nordwest-Americg. Verhandl. d, 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1892, xxiv, 314-336.—Bordier. Le 
sifflet chez les peuples primiiifs. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. S., iii, 
15-24 [Discussion], 28.—Boulland 
(H.) Des plis du pavillon de loreille 
au point de vue de l’identité. Limousin 


/ méd., Limoges, 1892, xvi, 153-158.— 


Brabrook (E. W.) Ethnographical 
survey of the United Kingdom. Science, 
N. Y., 1893, xxi, 5. On the 
organization of local anthropological 
research, J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1893, xxii, 262-274.—Brinton (D. 
G.) Further notes on the Betoya 
dialects; from unpublished sources, 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Phila., 1892, xxx, 
271-278. The Etrusco-Libyan 
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elements in the song of the Arval 
brethren. Jdzd., 317-324.—Brown 
(J. A.) On the continuity. of the palzeo- 
lithic and neolithic periods. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 66— 
98, 4 pl.—Browne (C. R.) Some 
new anthropometrical instruments, 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Dubl., 1891-2, 
3-S., ii, 397-399. Browne (Sir J.C.) 
Sex in education. Tr. M. Soc. Lond., 
1891-2, xv, 405-436.— Brunton 
(T. L.) The correlation of structure, 
action, and thought. Lancet, Lond., 
1893, i, 3-9, 1 pl. Also, Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 749-764. 
—Carrara (M.) Di alcune anomalie 
scheletriche nei criminali. Gior. d. r. 
Accad. di med. di Torino, 1892, 3.s., 
xl, 549-563.—Carwardine (T.) The 
suprasternal bonesin man. J. Anat. & 
Physiol., Lond., 1892-3, xxvii, 232- 
234, 1 pl.—Chamberlain (A. F.) A 
Mississaga legend of Na’ nibdjii’. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1892, 
v, 291.—Chapman (Mary). Notes on 
the Chinese in Boston. /ézd., 321-324. 
—Claypole (E. W.) Prof. G. F. 
Wright and his critics. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 764-781.—Collig- 
non (R.) Cranes de la nécropole 
phénicienne de Mahédia (Tunisie). 
Anthropologie, Par., 1892, iii, 163-173. 
—Communication de MM. Fagés 
et De Meester a propos de la découverte 
d’un squelette néolithique 4 Bernissart. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux. 1891-2, 
x, 1892, 137-140, 1 pl.—Cramer (F.) 
The logic of organic evolution. Pop. 
Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 384—- 
391.—Cresson (H.T.) Briefremarks 
upon the alphabet of Landa [ Abstr. ]. 
Proc. Am, Ass. Adv. Sc., Salem, 1892, 
xli, 281-283.—Dames (W.) Die 
ersten Spuren von Organismen auf der 
Erde. Deutsche Rev., Bresl. u. Berl., 
1892, xviii, 38-49.—Decrow (G.) 
Folk-lore from Maine. J. Am. Folk- 
Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1892, v, 318-320. 
—De Puydt. Quelques observations 
sur les fonds de cabanes néolithiques de 
la Hesbaye. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Brux. 1891-2, x, 1892, 144-160, 1 pl. 
—Dixon (W. A.) The morbid pro- 
clivities and retrogressive tendencies in 
the offspring of mulattoes. J. Am. M. 
Ass,, Chicago, 1893, xx, 1.—Dorsey 
(J. O.) Nanibozhu in Siouan my- 
thology. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost, & 
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N. Y., 1892, v, 293-304. Ris- 
ing and falling of the sky in Siouan 
mythology. Am. Anthropologist, Wash- 
ington, 1893, vi, 65-69.—Douglas (R. 
K.) The social and religious ideas of 
the Chinese, as illustrated in the ideo- 
graphic characters of the language. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 
159-173. — Bhrenreich (P.) Siid- 
amerikanische Stromfahrten. Globus, 
Braunschweig, 1892, lxii, 326-331.— 
Hinfluss (Der) des Handgebrauchs 
auf die Darstellung von Zahlen. dzd., 
1893, lxiii, 43-47.—Bllis (A. B.) Mar- 
riage and kinship among the ancient 
Israelites. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1892-3, xlii, 325-337-—Evans (E. P.) 
The zsthetic sense and religious senti- 
ment in animals. Jdéd., 472-481.— 
Felkin (R.W.) Neue ethnographische 
Gegenstinde aus Ost-Africa, Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch, f, Anthrop., Berl., 
1892, xxix, 297-301.—Ferrero (G.) 
Les fétes criminelles. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1893, li, 42-47.—Feyerabend. 
Beziehungen der Ober-Lausitz zum 
Siiden in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Anthrop. Gesellsch., 
1892, xxiv, 410-416,—Force (M. F.) 
Origin of certain mound relics. Am. 
Anthropologist, Washington, 1893, vi, 
113-115.—Frank. Ueber einen Fall 
von Hermaphroditismus. Prag. med, 
Wehnschr., 1892, xvii, 221.—Frazer 
(W.) On “sickles’” (so-called) of 
bronze, found in Ireland: with alist of 
those already discovered. Proc. Roy. 
Irish. Acad., Dublin, 1892, ii, 381-390, 
2 pl_—Gaillard. Le dolmen de la 
pointe de Conguel a Quiberon. Bull. 
Soc, d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 
37-48.—Garson (J. G.) A descrip- 
tion of the skeletons found in Howe 
Hill Barrow. J. Anthrop, Inst., Lond., 
1892-3, xxii, 8-20, I tab. — Geo- 
graphic nomenclature of the District 
of Columbia, A report. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, Washington, 1893, vi, 29-53. 
—Gifford (J.) Attakapas country. 
Science, N. York, 1892, xx, 372.— 
Gros(H.) Cranes et encéphale océa- 
niens, Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1892, 4. s., iii, 54-56.—Gross (V.) 
Eine sonderbare Bronzenadel mit 5 
gestielten Kn6pfen von  Estavayer. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1892, xxiv, 282-285.— 
Hartmann (R.) Schuli-Neger. /é7d., 
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270-272.—Heger (F.) Goldgerathe 
von den Philippinen. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. Wien, 1892, xxii, 216- 
220.—Heierli (J.) Téne-Graber im 
Canton Graubiindten, did. [Sit- 
zungsb. ],92.—Hervé (G.) Le crane 
de Canstadt. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1892, 4. S., iii, 365-376. 
Crane de jeune gorille. 387-389. 
Le squelette humain de Briinn 
[Rev.]. Rev. mens. de I’Ecole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, iii, 20-24.— 
Hewitt (J. N. B.) The whistle lan- 
guage of the Canary Islanders. Am. 
Anthropologist, Washington, 1893, vi, 
115.—Hill (D. J.) The festal develop- 
ment of art. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1892-3, xlii, 734-749.—-His(W.) Die 
Entwickelung der menschlichen und 
thierischen Physiognomien. Arch. f. 
Anat. u. Entwckingsgesch., Leipz., 
1892, 384-424.— Holmes (W. H.) 
Pottery of the Rio San Juan. Great 
Divide, Denver, 1893, ix, 2. 
Evolution of the esthetic. Proc. Am. 
Ass. Adv. Sc., Salem, 1892, xli, 
239-255. Sacred pipestone 
quarries of Minnesota and ancient 
copper mines of Lake Superior. d7d., 
277-279. Gravel man and 
palzeolithic culture; a preliminary word, 
Science, N. Y., 1893, xxi, 29. 
Distribution of stone implements in the 
tidewater country, Am. Anthropolo- 
gist, Washington, 1893, vi, I-14, 1 1., 
2 pl.—Hoops (J.) Die Ergebnisse 
von Flinders Petries zehnjahrigen 
Ausgrabungen in Agypten. Globus, 
Braunschweig, 1892, Ixii, 291; 307. 
-——Hough (W.) A rare form of pol- 
ished stone implements and their prob- 
able use, Science, N. Y., 1893, xxi, 5. 
Balances of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans. (H.) 
Vorslavische und slavische Graberfunde 
aus dem Gubener Kreise. Verhandl. d. 
Berl, Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1892, xxiv, 274-277. Jones (P. M.) 
Indian obstetrics in Central America. 
Brooklyn M. J., 1893, vii, 97-100.— 
ten Kate (H. F.C.) Somatological 
observations on Indians of the South- 
west. J. Am. Ethn. & Arch., Bost. & 
N. Y., 1892, iii, 119-144.—v. Kauf- 
mann (R.) Ein antikes Modell des 
Agyptischen Labyrinths. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1892, xxiv, 302-311.—Knéchernen 
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(Die) Merkpunkte in den verschiedenen 
Gegenden der Kérperoberflache ; eine 
anatomische Studie zum Zweck der 
Anfertigung von Unfallgutachten. Cor.- 
Bl. d. allg. arztl. Ver. v. Thiiringen, 
Weimar, 1892,xxi,353-376.—Kun cepf- 
fer (L.) Un cachet d’oculiste romain 
au musée lorrain de Nancy. Rev. méd. 
de Vest, Nancy, 1893, xxv, 6-I9.— 
Laborde (J.-V.) Coup d’ceil his- 
torique sur les origines et la fonction du 
langage; influence des idées et des 
écoles philosophiques sur 1’évolution 
et le progrés de nos connaissances 
relatives & Vorigine et & la notion 
réelle, ou biologique, de cette fonc- 
tion. Rev. mens. de l’Ecole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, iii, 1-16, 1 pl.— 
Lajard. La race Ibére (cranes des 
Canaries et des Agores). Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. s., ili, 294- 
330.—Lajard (V.) et F. Regnault. 
De l’existence de la lépre atténuée chez 
les cagots des Pyrénées. Progrés méd., 
Par., 1892, 2.s., xvi, 403; 466; 484; 
497.—Laloy (L.) Uncas nouveau de 
polymastie. Anthropologie, Par., 1892, 
iii, 174-192.—Lamb (D. S.) The 
deadly microbe and its destruction. 
Am. Anthropologist, Washington, 1893, 
vi, 15-28.—Laurent (E.) Les mala- 
dies de la volonté chez les criminels. 
Ann, méd.-psych., Par., 1892, 7. s., 
xvi, 404-428.—Le Bon (Gustave). 
The evolution of civilization and the 
arts. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-3, 
xlii, 342-349.—Leclére (A.) Mceurs 
et coutumes des Cambodgiens. Rev. 
scient., Par., 1893, li, 65; 108.—Lom- 
broso(C.) Quattro cranii di assassini 
Ravennati. Gior. d. r, Accad. di med. 
di Torino, 1892, 3. s., xl, 772-774.— 
Lombroso (C.) e Monguidi. Sco- 
pertura del canale sacrale in delin- 
quenti. J/éid., 771.—Longfield (T. 
H.) Note on some cinerary urns found 
at Tallaght, county of Dublin. Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad., Dublin, 1892, ii, 400. 
—v. Luschan (F.) Ethnographisches 
aus der Siid-See. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1892, 
xxiv, 293-297.-McGee (W J). Man 
and the glacial period. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, Washington, 1893, vi, 85-95. 
—McVey (B.) Negro practice. N. 
Orl. M. &S. J., 1892-3, n. s., xx, 328- 
332-—Macdonald (J.) East Central 
African customs. J. Anthrop. Inst,, 
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Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 99-122. Also, 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 
689-695.—Mahoudeau (P.-G.) Les 
preuves anatomiques de la descendance 
de ’homme; nos organes vestigiaires. 
Rev. mens. de l’Ecole d’anthrop. de 
Par.,1892, ii, 381-394.—Manouvrier 
(L.) Dissociation de l’exocrane en 
lamelles stratifiées, observée sur un crane 
de l’époque néolithique. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 383. 
—— Squelette humain de l’époque 
gallo-romaine découvert a Aix-en- 
Provence. /éd.,381.—Mercer( H.C.) 
Pebbles chipped by modern Indians as 
an aid to the study of the Trenton gravel 
implements. [Abstr.] Proc. Am. Ass. 
Adv. Sc., Salem, 1892, xli, 287-289.— 
Messikommer (H.) Aeltere Masken 
aus der Schweiz. Internat. Arch. f. 
Ethnog., Leiden, 1892. v. 239. —-Mey- 
ners d’Estrey. Etude ethnogra- 
phique sur le lézard chez les peuples 
malais et polynésiens. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1892, iii, 711-719. Miles (M.) 
Heredity of acquired characters. Proc. 
Am. Ass. Adv. Sc., Salem, 1892, xli, 
202-211.—Minkiewicz (J.) Oby- 
czaje Chewsuréw w stosunkie do cie- 
zarnych i poloznic. [Customs of the 
Chewsurians in relation to pregnant and 
puerperal women.] Pam, Towarz. 
Lek. Warszaw, 1892, Ixxxviii, 843-862. 
—Moorehead (W. K.) The ruins of 
southern Utah. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv, 
Sc., Salem, 1892, xli, 291-294.—Mor- 
ris (R. T.) Is evolution trying to do 
away with the clitoris? Am. J. Obst., 
N. -Y., 1892, xxvi, 847-858.  <Adso, 
[trans]. Abstr.], Gaz. de gynéc., Par., 
1893, viii, 2-10.—de Mortillet (G.) 
Sépultures nouvellement découvertes 
aux Baoussé-Roussé (prés de Menton), 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., Par., 1892, 4. s., 
iii, 442-450. Présentation de 
moulage d’un fragment de machoire de 
singe fossile. 
J. R.) An account of the exploration 
of Howe Hill Barrow, Duggleby, York- 
shire. [Abstr.] J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 3-8.—Miller 
(O.) Eine vierte Urne mit ornamen- 
talen Zeichnungen menschlicher Figu- 
ren vom Burgstall bei Oedenburg. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. Wien, 
1892, xxii [Sitzungsb.], 105.—N (W. 
W.) Old English songs in American 
versions, J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
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N. Y., 1892, v, 325.—Nicke (P.) 
Verbrechen und Wahnsinn beim Weibe; 
statistische klinische und anthropolo- 
gisch - biologische | Untersuchungen. 
Allg. Ztschr. f. Psychiat., etc., Berl., 
1892-3, xlix, 396-484.—Nassau (R. 
H.) Native African child-marriage: 
its relation to uterine disease and diffi- 
cult parturition, J. Am. M. Ass., Chi- 
cago, 1893, xx, 87-89.—Noel (P.) 
Transformations successives dans la 
construction des coques de phryganes. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 
4. s., iii, 48-53.—Novicow (J.) La 
théorie de Darwin et la justice. Rev. 
scient., Par., 1893, li, 112-117.—Pas- 
quarelli (M.) Inchiesta psicologica 
attraverso i provverbi; pagina di psico- 
logia di un Paesi di Basilicata al Prof. 
Angelo Zuccarelli. Anomalo, Napoli, 
1892, iv, 22; 80; 120; 149; 184; 228. 
—Patrick (G. T. W.) Number 
forms Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-3, 
xlii, 504-514.—Peal (S. E.) On the 
morong, as possibly a relic of pre-mar- 
riage communism. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 244-261, 8 pl.— 
Penhallow (D. P.) Epitaphal in- 
scriptions. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1892, v, 305-317.—Petitot 


(E.) La sépulture dolménique de Ma- 


reuil-les-Meaux (Seine et Marne). 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. 
s., ili, 344-361.—Piette. L’équidé 
tacheté de Lourdes. Jé7d., 436-442, 
3 pl.—Pilgrim (C. W.) Genius and 
suicide. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1892-3, xlii, 361-369.—Plancarte 
(F.) Archeologic explorations in Mich- 
oacan, Mexico. Am. Anthropologist, 
Washington, 1893, vi, 79-84.—Pre- 
historic trepanning. [From: Corn- 
hill Mag.] Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1892-3, xlii, 535-542.—Rahon (J.) 
Sex-digitaire atteint de syndactylie 
partielle. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1892, 4. S., iii, 334-336. 

La taille humaine aux époques préhis- 
toriques. bid. [ Discussion], 391-397. 
—von Ranke (H.) Ueber Hoch- 
acker. Beitr. z. Anthrop. Urgesch. 
Bayerns, Miinchen, 1892, x, 141-180, 
13 ch., 2 pl.—Regnault (F.) Une 
observation de pied préhensile, Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 
342-344. Présentation d’une 
hotte primitive. Jéid., 471-479.— 
Richer (P.) Canon des proportions 
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du corps humain. N. iconog. de la 
Salpétriére, Par., 1892, v, 310-328. 
Also, Rev. scient., Par., 1892, 1, 558- 
564.—Riviére (E.) Surla découverte 
d’une nouvelle sépulture dans une 
grotte, prés de Menton. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop., Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 459- 
464.—Rosendahl (H. V.) Statis- 
tiska férhallanden bland Sveriges no- 
madfolk. [Statistical account of the 
nomadic people of Sweden.|] Hygiea, 
Stockholm, 1892, liv, 516-529.—Roth 
(H. L.) On the signification of cou- 
vade. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond.,1892-3, 
xxii, 204-243.—Roussel (T.) Les 
Cagots, leur origine, leur postérité et 
la lépre. Bull. Acad. de méd., Par., 
1892, 3. S., xxviii, 753-764.—Salmon 
(P.) La galerie couverte des Pierres- 
Plates, commune de Locmariaquer 
(Morbihan), Rev. mens, d. I’Ecole 
d’anthrop.,’ Par., 1893, iii, 17-19.— 
‘ Saville (M. H.) Explorations of the 
main structure of Copan, Honduras. 
[Abstr.] Proc. Am. Ass, Adv. Sc., 
Salem, 1892, xli, 271-275. 
Vandalism among the antiquities of 
Yucatan and Central America.  Sci- 
ence, N. York, 1892, xx, 365.—Schu- 
mann. Ueber gegossene und getrie- 
bene Bronz-Hohlwiilste aus Pommern, 
Verhandl, d’ Berl. Anthrop. Gesellsch., 
1892, xxiv, 361-366.—Segel (B. W.) 
Jiidische Wunderminner. Globus, 
Braunschweig, 1892, Ixii, 312-314; 
331-3345 343-345. — Seidel (H.) 
Paul Crampels Reise vom Ubangi zum 
Tschad. Jdid., 357; 372.—Seler. 
Is the Maya hieroglyphic writing pho- 
netic? Science, N. Y., 1893, xxi, 6- 
10.—Silid y Cortes (C.) La crim- 
inalita nella Spagna. Scuola positiva, 
Napoli, 1892, ii, 161-167.—Siret (L.) 
Nouvelle campagne de_ recherches 
archéologiques en Espagne; la fin de 
Pépoque néolithique. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1892, iii, 385-404.—Sorel (G.) 
La position du probléme de M. Lombro- 
so. Rev. scient., Par., 1893, li, 206-210. 
—Stevenson (A.) ‘The speech of 
children. Science, N. York, 1893, xxi. 
118-120.—Stevenson (M.C.) Tu- 
sayan legends of the snake and flute 
people. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. Sc., 
Salem, 1892, xli, 258-270.—v. Stolt- 
zenberg (R.) Spuren der Rémer in 
Nordwest Deutschland, insbesondere 
iiber das Deister-Castel, das Standlager 
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des Varus, und das Schlachtfeld am 
Angrivarischen Grenzwalle. Verhandl, 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1892, xxiv, 251-270, 1 pl.—Tanigu- 
chi (K.) [Experimental note on Jap- 
anese food.] Chugai Ijishimpo, Tokeo, 
1892, no. 303, 6-7, 1 tab.— Ter Mow- 
sesjanz(P.) Das armenische Bauern- 
haus, ein Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte 
der Armerien. Mitth. d’anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1892, n. F., xii, 
125-172.—im Thurn (E. F.) An- 
thropological uses of the camera. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892-3, xxii, 
184-203.—Tiberghien. Notesur un 
cas de phocomélie. Bull. Soc, d’an- 
throp, de Brux. 1891-2, x, 1892, 162- 
166, 1 pl.—Tiessen (E.) Notiz iiber 
verwilderte Menschen in Ungarn. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1892, xxiv, 279.—Topinard 
(P.) De Vévolution des molaires et 
prémolaires chez les primates et en par- 
ticulier chez!’homme. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1892, iii, 641-710. Man 
in nature. [Zransl. from: L’homme 
dans la nature.] Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
Y., 1892-3, xlii, 445-453.—Tregear 
(E.) The Maoris of New Zealand. 
Lbid., 781-788 —Verneau. La taille 
des anciens Canariens. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop, de Par., 1892, 4. s., iii, 427- 
431.—Verneau (R.) Nouvelle dé- 
couverte de squelettes préhistoriques 
aux Baoussé-Roussé, prés de Menton. 
Anthropologie, Par., 1892, iii, 513-540. 
—Vinson (J.) L’évolution du Boudd- 
hisme. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., Par., 
1892, 4. s., iii, 398-426.—Virchow 
(R.) Batak-Stamm der Rajas. Ver- 
handl. d. Beri. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1892, xxiv, 242-245. The 
problems of anthropology. [ 
from. Rev. scient., Par.] Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1892-3, xlii, 373-377. 
Transformismus und Descen- 
denz. [ 7rans/. from: J. Path. & Bact., 
Lond., 1892.] Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 
1893, xxx, I-5, —Vorotynski (B. I.) 
[Case of sporadic cretinism.] Vestnik. 
Klin. i sudebnoi psichiat. i nevropatol., 
St. Petersb., 1892, ii, 40-51.—W. (L.) 
Der diluviale Mensch im Léss von 
Briinn. Globus, Braunschweig, 1893, 
Ixiii, 15.—Wallace (D.) On cervi- 
cal ribs, with example in living subjects. 
Tr. Med.-Chir. Soc. Edinb., 1891-2, 
n, s., xi, 24-29. —Weissenberg (S.) 
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Ein Beitrag zur Anthropologie der 
Turkvélker: Baschkiren und Meschts- 
cherjaken. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1892, xxiv, 181-235, 1 pl.— West (G. 
M.) Worcester school children; the 
growth of the body, head, and face. 
Science, N, Y., 1893, xxi, 2-4.—Wil- 
fer (L.) Die Bevélkerung von Béh- 
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d’anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1892, 
n. F., xii, 172-180.—Zaborowski, 
Sur un crane préhistorique de Villejuif. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., Par., 1892, 4. s., 
iii, 470. Disparité et avenir 
des races humaines. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1892, 1, 769; 808.—Zapf (L.) 
Eine alte Felszeichnung im Fichtelge- 


birge. Beitr. z. Anthrop. u. Urgesch. 
Bayerns, Miinchen, 1892, x, 181-784. 
—Zavitziano (S. C.) Un cas de 
fausse queue, de déviation scoliotique 
et de difformité des membres inférieurs 
chez une petite fille. Gaz. méd. d’Ori- 
ent., Constant., 1892-3, xxxv, 275- 
277. 


men in vorgeschichtlicher und _friihge- 
schichtlicher Zeit. Globus, Braun- 
schweig, 1892, Ixii, 369-371.—Wil- 
liams(A.M.) Folk-songs of the civil 
war. J. Am. Folk-lore. Bost. & N.Y., 
1892, v, 265-283.—von Wlislocki 
(H.) Tod und Todtenfetische im 
Volksglauben der Magyaren. Mitth. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. 


FROM JANUARY 5, 1892, TO JANUARY 17, 1893. 


186th Regular Meeting, January 5, 1892—Papers read: ‘‘Al- 
phonse de Candolle on the Transmission of Acquired Characters,’’ 
by Lester F. Ward; ‘‘ The Gobacks,’’ by J. H. Gore. Published 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, No. XVII, 1892, pp. 107- 
109. 
187th Regular and 14th Annual Meeting, January 19, 1892 —The 
general secretary and the treasurer submitted reports of the opera- 
tions of the Society under their respective departments during the 
year just elapsed. The following amendment to the constitution 
was adopted: Amend article III by incorporating the following : 
Any member or any person elected to membership may, on the 
payment of the sum of fifty dollars at one time, be made a life mem- 
ber and shall enjoy all the privileges of active membership. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, J. C. Well- 
ing ; vice-presidents, Garrick Mallery (Section A), L. F. Ward 
(Section B), J. W. Powell (Section C), O. T. Mason (Section D) ; 
general secretary, Frank Baker; secretary to board of managers, 
Weston Flint; treasurer, Perry B. Pierce; curator, H. W. Hen- 
shaw ; councilors, J. Howard Gore, W. H. Holmes, D. S. Lamb, 
W J McGee, F. A. Seely, Thomas Wilson, 
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188th Regular Meeting, February 2, 1892—The annual report of 
the curator was read and accepted. The chairman appointed a 
committee to audit the treasurer’s accounts. Papers read: ‘‘An- 
cient Fortifications in Southern Europe,’’ by Thomas Wilson ; ‘‘ The 
Atlatl,’? by O. T. Mason, to be published in the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum for 1892. 

189th Regular Meeting, February 16th, 1892—Papers read: 
‘¢ The Concepts of Justice,’” by J. W. Powell; ‘‘ Materials, Tools, 
and Processes of the Aboriginal Lapidary,’’ by J. D. McGuire. 
Published in the American Anthropologist, vol. V (1892), p. 165. 

tgoth Regular Meeting, March 1, 1892—Papers read: ‘‘ Institu- 
tions,’’ by J. W. Powell; ‘‘ The Last Battle of Richard Coeur de 
Lion,’’ by W. T. Griffin. 

1g1st Regular Meeting, March 15, 1892—Papers read: ‘ Spen- 
cer’s Theory of Society,’’ by J. W. Powell; ‘*The Rural School 
Problem,’’ by J. H. Blodgett. Published in American Anthropol- 
ogist, vol. VI (1893), p. 71. 

192d Regular Meeting, April 5, 1892—Papers read: ‘*‘ Nomen- 
clature and Teaching of Anthropology,’’ by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
The paper was discussed by Major Powell, Dr. Gill, and Dr. 
Gregory. Published in American Anthropologist, vol V (1892), 
p. 263. 

193d Regular Meeting, April 19, 1892—Papers read: ‘‘ The 
Modern Apotheosis of Nature,’’ by S. M. Burnett. Published in 
American Anthropologist, vol. V (1892), p. 247. ‘The Indians 
of Chihuahua and Sonora,’’ by Mr. F. Bandelier; ‘‘ The Origin 
and Migrations of the Blackfeet Indians,’’ by Mr. G. Bird Grin- 
nell. Published in American Anthropologist, vol. V (1892), p. 
153. 

194th Regular Meeting, May 3, 1892—This meeting was held in 
the Columbian University Lecture Hall, and the Society listened 
to the annual address of its President, J. C. Welling, on ‘‘ The Law 
of Torture: A Study in the Evolution of Law.’’ Published in the 
American Anthropologist, vol. V (1892); p. 193. 

195th Regular Meeting, May 17, 1892—Papers read: ‘‘ Manual 
Concepts,’’ by F. H. Cushing. Published in American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. V (1892), p. 289. ‘‘ The Beneficence of Parsimony,”’ 
by W. H. Croffut, an extract from a work entitled ‘‘ The Vander- 
bilts and the Story of their Fortune.’’ Belford, Clark & Co., New 
York and London. ‘‘ Distribution of Ancient Stone Implements 
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in the Tide-water Country of the Eastern United States,’’ by W. H, 
Holmes. Published in American Anthropologist, vol. VI (1893). 
p- 1. ‘Compulsory Education,’’ by W. W. Cheshire; ‘‘ The 
Border Land between History and Archzology,’’ by O. T. Mason. 

196th Regular Meeting, November 1, 1892—A letter was read 
from the chairman of the committee of the Folk-Lore Congress of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition inviting members to participate 
inthe congress. The President of the Society gave a brief account 
of his European trip. Papers read: ‘‘ Primitive Distillation among 
the Tarascoes of Mexico,’’ by Captain J. G. Bourke, U. S. A. 
Published in American Anthropologist, vol. VI (1893), p. 65. 
‘*The Deadly Microbe and its Destruction,’? by Dr. Lamb. Pub- 
lished in American Anthropologist, vol. VI (1893), p. 15.‘ The 
Lines of Civilization,’ by J. P. Noyes. 

197th Regular Meeting, November 15, 1892—Papers read: 
‘*Singular Copper Objects from Ancient Mounds in Ohio,’’ by 
Warren K. Moorehead ; ‘‘ Geographic Nomenclature of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.’’ The chair was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to confer with the Commission of Nomenclature of 
Localities in the District of Columbia. 

Special Meeting, November 29, 1892—Papers read: ‘‘ Genius 
and Insanity as Forms of Abnormality,’’ by A. MacDonald, to be 
published in a circular of the Bureau of Education entitled ‘‘ Social 
Pathology.’’ Mr.W. H. Holmes gave accounts of ‘‘Ancient Jasper 
Quarries in Pennsylvania,’’? and also of ‘“‘Ancient Quarrymen of 
South Mountain.”’ 

198th Regular Meeting, December 6, 1892—Papers read: ‘The 
Poet; Is he Born, not Made?’’ by Dr. Robert Fletcher, to be 
published in the American Anthropologist. A report of the Special 
Committee on Geographic Nomenclature in the District of Colum- 
bia was read by its secretary. 

Special Meeting, December 13, 1892—The object of this meeting 
was the hearing of the final report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the Geographical Nomenclature of the District of Columbia. 
The report is published in full in the American Anthropologist, 
vol. VI (1893), p. 29. A paper was read on the ‘ Principles of 
Nomenclature,’’ by W J McGee. 

199th Regular Meeting, December 20, 1892—Papers and ad- 
dresses were given upon the subject, ‘‘ Is Simplified Spelling Feasi- 
ble?’’ by Prof. F, A. March, Hon. A. R. Spofford, Hon. W. T. 
Harris, and Hon. E. Willits. 
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Special Meeting, December 27, 1892—This meeting was to further 
consider the subject ‘‘ Is Simplified Spelling Feasible?’’ Addresses 
were made by Dr. A. M. Bell, President E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. J. 
W. Gregory, and Professor Owen. 

2ooth Regular Meeting, January 2, 1893—The subject of the two 
previous meetings, ‘‘Is Simplified Spelling Feasible?’’ was dis- 
cussed by L. F. Ward, E. T. Peters, W. Flint, and Major J. W. 
Powell, the discussion being closed by Hon, A. R. Spofford. 

zo1st Regular and 15th Annual Meeting, January 17, 1893—Re- 
ports of the curator and treasurer were read and accepted anda 
board of audit was appointed by the chair. The following amend- 
ment to article XVI of the constitution was adopted: ‘‘ Gifts and 
prizes.—The board of managers is authorized to offer prizes for 
notable original contributions to anthropology.’’ The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, O. T. Mason ; 
vice-presidents, F, A. Seely (Section A); L. F. Ward (Section B) ; 
J. W. Powell (Section C); W. H. Holmes (Section D); general 
secretary, F. H. Cushing; secretary to the board of managers, 
Weston Flint; treasurer, Perry B. Pierce; curator, F. W. Hodge; 
councilors, Frank Baker, J. H. Blodgett, D. S. Lamb, W J McGee, 
George R. Stetson, Thomas Wilson. 


Mission INDIAN Maturity CEREMONIAL.—In order to prepare 
young girls for life’s duties as they reach the age of puberty, the 
following custom prevails among the Catholic Mission Indians of 
southern California, and this after more than a hundred years of 
mission rule : 

As the time for the ceremony draws near, a pit about five feet in 
diameter and three feet deep is dug in the earth. In this pit is 
kindled a fire which warms the earth and removes the dampness, 
causing steam to rise from the brush with which the pit is half filled. 
The candidates, each wearing a single light garment, now appear 
and sit upon the edge of the pit. Shortly afterward they lie down 
upon the brush, side by side, two, three, or four, as the case may 
be, and are entirely covered with a blanket. While this is being 
done old women wave branches of sage brush over them, chanting 
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in astrange, weird manner to drive away evil spirits. This being 
continued for a time, three or four old women scatter silver coin to 
the crowd which always gathers to look on and in a measure to par- 
ticipate, as any one is at liberty to secure the coin. This is done 
to teach generosity. 

Before this ceremony commenced at Agua Caliente, the friends 
of the girls came to the school teacher and presented her nice 
baskets and laces of native manufacture, at the same time asking 
her blessing and care for the girls. They next brought to the pit a 
quantity of calico and gingham, also ten sacks of grain, which were 
given to the old and needy. These gifts were intended to teach 
hospitality. Next, quantities of such wild seeds as they use as well 
as grain were showered broadcast upon the girls in order, presum- 
ably, to make them prolific. The next step was to cover the girls 
entirely with blankets, but curiosity induced them to peep out con- 
stantly. Occasionally acorn-meal porridge was given them, and 
sometimes they were permitted to crawl from the pit for a few 
moments, wrapped in a sheet or blanket. 

While they were entirely covered the whole village joined hands 
and danced around the pit. After these ceremonies, sometimes as 
many as ten old women of the village danced around them con- 
tinually for two to four days and nights, often dancing until they 
fell from exhaustion, occasionally resting and relieving one another, 
but always keeping up the dance. A camp-fire was kept burning 
near by, and an old, barefooted woman danced in the embers. 
This performance was to teach the girls courage and endurance in 
suffering. 

As the end of the ceremony drew near all strangers were ordered 
away. ‘The girls then arose, were wrapped in a sheet, and led to 
their homes with wreaths or garlands of leaves on their heads. 
Later the garlands were carried to a ravine in a rocky hillside and 
hung on the bushes or trees about and near a sacred stone on which 
were showered seeds from the wreaths. After this performance the 
stone was buried. The ceremony of the ravine, the charm-stone, 
and the garlands entertain and control the evil spirits which by the 
other ceremonies have been banished from the girls ; nor will they 
return unless the girls are bad. 

Horatio N. Rust. 
South Pasadena, Cal. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP PRIZES 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 


A member of THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
has placed in'the hands of the Treasurer of the Society a sum of 
money to be awarded in prizes for the clearest statements of the 
elements that go to make up the most useful citizen, regardless of 
occupation. The donation has been accepted, and the Society has 
provided for the award of the following prizes during the present 
year (1893) under the following conditions: 

Two prizes will be awarded for the best essays on the subject 
specified above, viz: A First Prize of $125 for the best essay, and 
a Second Prize of $75 for the second best essay among those found 
worthy by the Commissioners of Award. 

These prizes are open to all residents of the United States. 

Essays offered in competition for the prizes shall not exceed 2,000 
words in length, and all essays offered shall thereby become the 
property of THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, the 
design being to publish the essays, at the discretion of the Board of 
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Managers, in the official organ of the Society, the American Anthro- 
pologist. 

Each essay shall bear a pseudonym or number, and shall be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope bearing the same pseudonym or 
number, and containing the name and address of the competitor ; 
and the identity of competitors shall not in any way be made 
known to the Commissioners of Award. 

Essays must be type-written or printed, and must be submitted 
not later than November 1, 1893. 

While it is not proposed by the Society to limit the scope of the 
discussion, and while each essay will be considered on its merits by 
the Commissioners of Award, it is suggested, in view of the char- 
acter of the Society and the wishes of the donor of the prize fund, 
that the treatment be scientific, and that the ideal citizen be con- 
sidered (1) from the point of view of anthropology in general, in- 
cluding heredity, anthropometry, viability, physical psychology, 
etc. ; (2) from the point of view of personal characteristics and 
habits, such as care of the body, mental traits, manual skill, sense 
training and specialization, and all-round manhood ; and (3) from 
the ethical point of view, including humanity, domesticity, charity, 
prudence, esprit de corps, patriotism, etc. 

The essays offered in competition for the Citizenship Prizes of 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON will be submitted, 
on or about November 2, 1893, to five Commissioners of Award, 
including one anthropologist, one jurist, one statesman, one edu- 


cator, and one other not yet specified, all of national reputation, 


of whom at least one and not more than two shall be members of 
the Society; and the award shall be made in accordance with the 
findings of these Commissioners. 

Essays submitted in competition for the prizes should be deliv- 
ered not later than November 1, 1893, to the Secretary of the Board 
of Managers of the Society, Colonel Weston Flint, No. rror K 
street N. W., Washington, D. C., to whom all correspondence re- 
lating to the prizes should be addressed. 

Oris T. Mason, President. 

WESTON FLINT, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


WasuincTon, D. C., March 30, 1893. 


